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The De Laval No. 226 “‘Air-Tight’’ Clarifier, 
with a capacity up to 3,000 pounds of milk per 
hour, enables owners of moderate size milk 
plants to install the same modern, sanitary 
and efficient method of removing sediment 
from milk that is today being used by the 
largest milk plants in the country. 

Although smaller in size and capacity, the 
No. 226 “‘Air-Tight’’ is in every way equal in 
efficiency to the larger ‘’Air-Tight’’ Clarifiers. 
It receives and discharges milk under pressure, 


? 





through hermetically sealed connections. It 
keeps milk from contact with air, does not pro- 
duce foam, and enables milk to be elevated 
as required without further pumping. 


The No. 226 is simple to install and to oper- 
ate. It will clarify either cold or hot mik 
equally well. Installation presents no prob- 
lems — the No. 226 occupies floor space less 
than 24 inches square. 


Ask for the catalog on the No. 226 Clarifier. 
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The Dairy Indushuy 
A FOUR LEAF CLOVER 


ACED with a declining bovulation 

milk producers and dealers are giving 

increasingly more attention to the 
training of teenagers through the pro- 
grams of 4-H clubs. Realizing the need 
to renew the interest of American youth 
in dairy farming as a life work, many 
organizations are making contributions to 
aid 4-H state leaders in their task. 


Recently the American Milk Review 
made a survey in an attempt to discover 
just how 4-H clubs helped the young 
farmer. The results were quite gratifying. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is the sponsoring agent for all 4-H clubs. 
Through state leaders, operating in the 
land grant universities of 38 states, the 
Department sets up tentative programs 
and projects for 4-H members and directs 
the national contests and convention held 
once a year. 

The state leaders supervise all activities 
within their states and work closely with 
county agricultural agents who are gen- 
erally 4-H representatives too. In each 
rural county, the agent organizes groups 
of young boys who are interested in 4-H 
work. They are divided into groups or 
clubs according to their preference of 
project such as soil conservation, poultry 
raising, tractor maintenance, meat animal 
raising, and dairying. 

When a youngster expresses a desire 
to join in 4-H work, the local leader 
makes a visit to his home and asks for 
the cooperation of the parents. This co- 
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Recognizing the healthy influence of 4-H 
work on their industry many dairy 
firms are actively encouraging club under- 
takings. Shown at left are John Gerber, 
Kathryn Nolting and Keiffer Lehman, mem- 
bers of the Morgan County, Missouri judg- 
ing team who were inners in the 4-H Divi- 
sion at the National Junior Dairy Judging 
Contest, Columbus, Ohio. In addition to 
being on the winning team Kathryn was 
individual high scorer in the contest. As 
winners of the State coniest the three young 
judges received a joint award from the 
Sugar Creek Creamery o., Kraft Foods Co., 
Chapman Dairy Co., St. Louis Dairy Co., 
and the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion which financed their trip to the Na- 
tional Contest. 





By HUGH ROBINSON 


operation must be forthcoming if the 
member is to succeed in his work. In the 
selection of a dairy project the 4-H mem- 
ber has a wide variety of choices. He may 
choose to buy and raise a junior or senior 
calf, a yearling or a two year old. Gen- 
erally, however, the new member buys a 
calf and raises it to maturity. This raising 
process is divided into projects of a years 
length. During the year certain goals are 
set for the development of the calf under 





Too late for inclusion in Mr. 
Robinson’s story of 4-H work in the 
dairy industry came a note of 
awards made to Connecticut club 
members at the annual 4-H din- 
ner given by Bryant and Chapman 
and New Haven Dairy. 

Two groups of were 
given; one group for keeping rec- 
ords on a dairy herd of under 15 
cows and the other for keeping 
records on a herd of more than 
15 animals. A bronze plaque and 
$25 was awarded to Burton Joyce 
of Wallingford for small herd rec- 
ords and a similar award to Wil- 
liam Sperry of Orange in the large 
herd group. Silver loving cups 
were awarded to 2nd and 3rd place 
winners in each group. A. C. 
Fisher of Bryant and Chapman and 
Harry L. White of New Haven 
Dairy made the awards. 


awards 
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the yo :ngster’s care and these aims con- 
stitute his project for that period. He is 
judged on how well he has developed his 
animal according to the aims established 
earlier in the year. 

The purchase of an animal is the first 
and often the hardest step in starting a 
4-H dairy project. It is here that outside 
agencies are making one of their biggest 
contributions to the 4-H program. For 
example, Radio station WTIC Hartford, 
Connecticut, has instituted a Farm Youth 
Program with a $20,000 revolving fund. 
One of the uses to which this fund is 
being put is to loan money to buy calves 
to prospective 4-H members. 


When a boy applies for a loan, he 
must first obtain approval from his local 
county agent and his parents. The young- 
ster selects the breed and decides approx- 
imately how much money he wants to 
pay for his calf. In Connecticut there 
are five dairy associations engaged with 
WTIC in the program. The association 
sponsoring the breed that the boy wants 
arranges for the purchase of the calf. 
Radio Station WTIC picks up the check. 
The youngster, who is now in “partner- 
ship” with the radio station, agrees to pay 
the full amount at no interest within two 
and one half years. In the first six months 
of operation WTIC and the breed associ- 
ations have helped 36 boys and girls 
secure calves. 

After the youngster has gotten his calf 
he must start keeping records. For this 
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purpose he is supplied with a record 
book gotten up by the state agent. A 
good example of a record book is the one 
distributed by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. It not only aids the young dairyman 
in keeping a record of his calf’s progress 
but also develops personal good habits 
and conduct. The book itself is a manilla 
bound loose leaf affair with pages con- 
taining spaces to be filled in with perti- 
nent information relative to the develop- 
ment of a good cow. The purpose of 
records is stressed in the introduction to 
the book which says, “It is just as neces- 
sary to keep a record on your project as 
it is to care for the project. A project 
‘without records is like a clock without 
hands’. Unless you keep a record, you 
will merely keep on working without 
knowing what you have done. By keep- 
ing accurate and complete records, you 
can see what you have done and can 
then decide where you have succeeded 
or made mistakes.” 

To coordinate the work of all the mem- 
bers in a specific dairy club, monthly 
meetings are held. These meetings play 
the part of a nutritious dessert in the 4-H 
club meal. They provide wholesome en- 
tertainment and useful instruction along 
with a good old fashioned “talk fest” for 
the members. The agenda of an average 
meeting includes entertainment, such as 
games, a business meeting, with progress 
reports and talks by expert dairy farmers, 
vocational agricultural teachers and the 
county agent, plus refreshments, usually 
dairy products such as milk and _ ice 
cream. 


Throughout the country year ‘round 
dairy programs are the rule to keep 4-H 
boys and girls busy. Wisconsin’s Wauke- 
sha County has one that is fairly typical. 


The January meeting is devoted to 
planning the year’s activities. The Feb- 
ruary meeting selects the calves that are 
to be used in the year’s projects. In 
March the calves are purchased at a sale 
arranged by the county agent in conjunc- 
tion with the county breed associations. 
For April, a discussion of “Feeding the 
calf” and some of the common livestock 
diseases is generally included. The May 
meeting might be on selection or judging. 
June could include “Importance of Good 
Records” and a discussion of DHIA rec- 
ords or any other informative topic. A 
discussion and demonstration on fitting 
and showing the animal probably would 
be in order for July. Fair month, August, 
would show the culmination of the mem- 
bers’ efforts in the contests of the Junior 
Fair and the State Fair. September gen- 
erally calls for a visit to one or two farms 
where outstanding herds are owned, and 
where the owner is carrying on a good 
breeding program. This is generally an 
afternoon meeting, and at these two farms 
the herd owner explains, and carries on a 
discussion of his herd building program. 
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Club work is carried on from one end of the 
nation to the other. Above a group of Niag- 
ara, New York 4-Hers show a string of pure- 
bred Ayrshires. At right Shirley Everitt of Mt. 
Airy, N. J., helps her Dad with the milking. 


By October it is time to review the rec- 
ords that each member has been keeping 
throughout the year. When this is done 
the four top boys and two top girls rais- 
ing each breed of calf are chosen to go 
on a two day trip at the expense of the 
local breed associations. Since the 4-H 
year runs from December Ist to Novem- 
ber 30th the November meeting is a 
windup of the year’s activities. A report 
is made on activities by the Junior Dairy- 
men during the year and also a report is 
made on awards won by Junior Dairymen 
at the Junior and State Fairs. In Decem- 
ber 4-H members re-enroll and new 
members are encouraged to start think- 
ing about getting a calf in the annual 
March calf sale. 

With programs like the one above 4-H 
clubs are developing more and better 
members each year. The membership 
figures for Wisconsin for the last six years 
are impressive evidence supporting this 
contention. 


Dairy 
Year Project Members 
1943 5601 
1944 5744 
1945 7217 
1946 7399 
1947 8335 
1948 9067 


Connecticut, which is not generally 
considered as a large dairy state, where 
over six hundred boys and girls were en- 
rolled in 4-H dairy clubs during 1948, is 
another example. 


The above figures show quantity. For 
quality, the report of the Dane County, 








Wisconsin, Holstein Breeders Association 
is typical. One of the best, if not the best, 
tests of quality is the price these 4-H 
animals bring on the open market. The 
Dane County figures for the last nine 
years show the rapid development, over 
and above the general inflationary trend, 
of the animals cared for by 4-H and 
F.F.A. club members. 


Number Average 
Year of Animals Total Sale Price 
1940 19 $ 1,472.50 $ 77.50 
1941 31 4,003.00 129.00 
1942 36 5,362.50 149.00 
1943 28 5,002.50 178.58 
1944 39 7,605.00 195.00 
1945 29 6,490.00 224.00 
1946 40 12,900.00 322.00 
1947 50 12,000.00 240.00 
1948 34 11,919.75 350.58 


In Dane County, as in practically all 
other counties where 4-H club members 


(Please turn to Page 62) 








THREE DECADES FOR DISA 


Olson, Jordan, and Young Re-elected at Thirtieth Annual Meeting in 
New York — 1950 Exposition Slated for Board Walk, Chicago in ’52 


Industries Supply Association 

(DISA) were re-elected for an- 
other term as more than 156 of the 
nation’s dairy industrial supply and 
equipment bigwigs gathered in New 
York at the Hotel Statler for a survey 
of the economic status of the nation and 
for transaction of Association matters. 


Noe YORK—Top officers of Dairy 


Foremost among the actions taken 
was the decision to hold the huge Dairy 
Industries Exposition in Chicago as soon 
as that city’s facilities become available. 
It was made clear that only two Ameri- 
can cities—Atlantic City and Chicago— 
can house an international showing of 
such size. 


The three newly re-elected officers are: 
President, Ray E. Olson, of the Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 
York; Vice-President, Wayne D. Jordan, 
of The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
Chicago; and Treasurer, Ralph L. Young 
of the Sharples Corporation, Philadel- 
phia. 


A bronze plaque was presented to 
Ralph Young and a watch to Roberts 
Everett, DISA’s executive Vice Presi- 
dent, in recognition of their continuous 
record of service to the Association. 


Olson Applauds Teamwork 


Olson paid tribute to the teamwork 
and good fellowship within the organi- 
zation. Pointing to the fact that some 
166 members are actively serving on its 
working bodies, he cited this as a source 
of DISA strength, “without which,” he 
said, “DISA could not be enjoying its 
high position of stability and usefulness.” 


A comprehensive analysis of facilities 
for the accommodation of the Dairy 
Industries Exposition in major American 
cities was made by George Jahnke of 
The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chi- 
cago. Jahnke used a series of charts to 
carry his points home. 


The survey revealed that facilities re- 
quired include a minimum of 7000 hotel 
rooms and 300,000 square feet of net 
exhibit space. The charts showed that 
some cities, such as Cleveland, have 
enough Show space but are severely 
short of minimum requirements for hote! 
accommodations. 
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By FRANCES BISHOP 


As a result of this study, it became 
clear that only two American cities— 
Atlantic City and Chicago—can accom- 
modate the huge supply and equipment 
show. Although every effort was made 
to place the next Show in the midwest, 
facilities in Chicago are not available 
until 1952. Therefore, it was announced 
that the Show would be held in Atlantic 
City in 1950. Chicago was selected for 
the Show site not only in 1952, but in 
all likelihood later. 


The possibility of holding a sharply 
reduced regional exhibit was also thor- 
oughly explored. Four cities—Detroit, 


San Francisco, St. Louis and the twin 





RAY E. OLSON 
Re-elected Dairy Industries Supply Ass’n President 


cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul—fell 
within the required category but no im- 
mediate decision was taken regarding 
regional showings. 


Warns Against Competition 

Two guest speakers discussed eco- 
nomic and dairy industrial conditions 
both here and abroad. John M. Byrne, 
economic consultant affiliated with the 
Byrne Organization, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
predicted “progressive abundance and 
even glut” in the near business future. 
He called upon management to re-vamp 
its internal organization to avoid the 
squeeze caused by the high break-even 
point between profit and loss. He warn- 








Buy More U. S. Bonds 


ed against excessive competition as a 
procedure apt to backfire, and ultimately 
to cause industrial demoralization. 


“As competition intensifies,” he said 
“selling tends more and more to domi- 
nate the thinking of management.” 


However, he cautioned against the 
temptation to “take the easy way, that 
is arbitrary concessions to attract volme”, 
which, he pointed out, can always be 
matched in competitive retaliation. De- 
claring that competition, if given its head 
without any rule of reason could pull 
business downward with great loss to the 
public as well as to business, he exhorted 
management to equip itself with up-to- 
date information in order to “secure the 
highest average productivity and the low- 
est average costs.” 

Forecasting a continued high level of 
income for 1949, Byrne declared that 
management, in its contention in the mar- 
ket for the same customers and the same 
orders, must cope with three factors: the 
inflexibility of wages and of welfare lev- 
ies; the steady increase in collateral costs 
such as transportation, communications 
ond insurance; and the advance in build- 

1g costs. 

“Management”, he said, “must be aware 

f the relationship of the individual en- 
‘erprise to its industry and to general 
business and of timing as a function of 
management, that is, doing things in time 
instead of too late or too early.” 


Pictures Condition in Europe 

Byrne’s talk was followed by a discus- 
sion of dairy industrial conditions in 
Europe. Jeno Vegh, former Secretary- 
General of the Federation of Hungarian 
Factory Industries and head of its dairy 
industrial section, pointed to a trend to- 
wards increasing consumption of fluid 
milk on the continent. He attributed 
this not only to a lack of other foods and 
to milk prices kept low by government 
authorities, but to the worldwide cam- 
paign to double food production spon- 
sored by the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization and other inter- 
national organizations. 


However, milk production in Central 
and Eastern Europe has reached only 
58% of its pre-war level, due in large part 

(Please turn to Page 62) 
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N. other washers in their capacity class 
offer the advantages of high soaking temperature with 
low caustic concentration found in Cherry-Burrell Model 
"E” Soaker Type Bottle Washers. These two important 
features mean big savings in washing powder costs and 
greater washing efficiency. Model “E” washers, in 
every way, are designed to do a better job, and built to 
last — with heavy welded steel frame and tanks, over- 
sized running-in-oil worm gear drive, heavy cast drive 


arms, etc. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
COND CEL 2 


¢ CIC 4 LEK 
——— 
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Get the Whole Story! 


Model “E” washers are made in 
four sizes — 6, 8, 10 and 12 
pockets wide with capacities 

up to 110 bottles per minute, 
Fully described in bulletin G-424. 
Use this coupon to get your copy. 
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Political Acrobatics, Subpoenas, Newspaper Trials Are Familiar 


Features Attending Price Hearings in the Steel City As ——— 


THE POT BOILS IN PITTSBURGH 


P TO the cream line in a price con- 

troversy. Pittsburgh milk dealers 

are the most recent group to feel 
the whip lash of a political investigation. 
Touched off by a demand of city officials 
for a 3 cent price drop, the pot now 
boils around an attempt by Assistant City 
Solicitor Albert D. Brandon to subpoena 
the records of dozen milk concerns in 
and about the city. 


The state wide reduction in the retail 
price of milk, as ordered by the Milk 
Control Commission, would have gone 
into effect in Pittsburgh, if an objection 
had not been raised by the City Admin- 
istration. Assistant Solicitor Brandon ob- 
jected to the plan for installment reduc- 
tions of lc effective immediately and 
another to follow March Ist, the arrange- 
ment as ordered by the Commission is in 
effect in the eastern part of Pennsylvania. 
He based his plea on the fact that milk 
has a higher retail price in Pittsburgh 
than elsewhere, and therefore, the reduc- 
tion should be greater. Present retail 
prices are 22c-24c in Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny county, while outside of this 
area the price is lower. 


The “Milk Trust” Again 


Brandon’s objection has given birth to 
many price hearings before the Commis- 
sion. His statements, apparently for pub- 
lic consumption, are similar to those ut- 
tered by ex-state senator Sipe who hurled 
charges of “milk-trust” “dairy-lobby 
trusts” and other pet names around Har- 
risburg and the home district newspapers. 
The statements made by Mr. Brandon 
are said to be for the same purpose, that 
is, to convince the public that the “milk- 
interests work underhanded” through 
“illegal action to deprive people of Alle- 
gheny county”, “evade by delay of price 
reduction to charge unwarranted and 
excessive rates”. As an example, at one 
of the price meetings, producers and 
dealers presented evidence which in turn 
were disputed by Mr. Brandon. The facts 
and figures of Dr. G. E. Brandow, pro- 
fessor of agriculturan economics, Penn 
State College, were questioned. Dr. 
Brandow’s testimony was based on a 
survey of 214 milk producers in several 
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By EDWIN C. HASTINGS 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate 


western Pennsylvania counties, for the 
purpose of presenting a cross-section of 
the cost of producing milk. The figures 
for 1946 were $4.71 cwt and in August 
1948 were $5.77 per hundred pounds of 
milk. Dr. Brandow claimed quart-cost 
had increased from 10 cents to 12 1/3 
cents. 


These figures were challenged by the 
Assistant Solicitor and he repeatedly de- 
manded to see the statistics on which the 
report was based. This demand was turn- 
ed down by the Milk Commission on the 
basis that “This cost study has been made 
by an institution in the Commonwealth 
and is accepted as honorable, honest and 
seeking information that is reliable. This 
survey seems proper and the figures de- 
sired by Mr. Brandon have no value 
whatsoever to the Commission”. 


Several avenues were used by Mr. 
Brandon to make the milk companies 
step-into-line. He ordered that the rec- 
ords of each firm be brought to his office 
for examination. When no mass trek was 
seen, then an attempt was made through 
the City Law Department to have the 
Milk Control Commission cite the com- 
panies for contempt. The charge—Com- 
panies were “withholding records” and 
“this made it impossible for the city to 
represent properly the people in the case 
at price hearings”. 

A deadline to present the records for 
the city to examine was set for February 
Ist. Previously the Commission had asked 
on January 11th to subpoena the records 
of thirteen companies. 


However, most of the dealers are mem- 
bers of the Greater Pittsburgh Milk Deal- 
ers Association and on the advice of their 
legal counsel, the books were not pro- 
duced. The reasons as explained by an 
association official — they “do not believe 
the city has the right to ‘paw’ over the 
members’ private records”. “They are 
competitors of one another and no one 
outside of the individual company should 
be allowed to see or be able to reveal 
confidential financial information.” Also 
“part of the desire to paw over these 
records may be for the purpose of secur- 
ing political fuel. The Association makes 


reports and will furnish information to 
the proper trustworthy authorities. The 
Commission can at any time examine 
these records but the Association objects 
to just any politician pawing over the 
books”. 

Of the dealers subpoenaed and ordered 
to “bring in the records of all transac- 
tions”, only a few complied, (two of these 
were Snee of Washington, Pa., and Cron- 
nenweth of Pittsburgh). 


The subpoenas were set aside by court 
order on January 26th for fifteen days 
when W. F. Daniels, attorney for the 
dealers’ association petitioned for an 
order to have the Commission halt efforts. 
This stopped the move by the Commis- 
sion to cite dealers for contempt in not 
producing their records. The court order 
means the Commission must give reason 
by February 8th for subpoenas and con- 
tempt citation. 


Dealers Ask for Drop 


At the last Pittsburgh hearing (Feb. 
Ist), the dealers’ association asked the 
Commission for a 2c per quart reduction. 
The decrease is requested for five months, 
after that period the prices to return to 
the present level. This will be in line 
with the reduction in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The motion of Mr. Brandon to require 
milk men to produce financial records 
for the city to examine, lost ground when 
Judge J. P. Rupp of Daulphin County 
Court ruled “the dealers do not need to 
submit the books until the matter is de- 
cided by court” after hearings that are 
to start on February 8th. The Milk Com- 
mission Chairman, H. N. Cobb, stated at 
the Pittsburgh hearing “the commission 
receives monthly and annual financial 
reports from all state dealers.” The in- 
formation that Mr. Brandon wants to 
make public is contrary to law, the milk 
control act provides “financial information 
is for confidential use of the Commission” 
and to reveal the information to the 
public is a violation of the law. 


The decision on the milk prices in 
western Pennsylvania is expected about 
March Ist. 
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POWER CONVEYORS, 


<— WEIGH CANS AND RECEIVING TANKS 











Rugged, long lasting, power conveyors provide years 
of satisfactory service and reduce labor costs to the 
minimum. Make your next conveyor an L-P. 














Write for special catalog on milk plant conveying 
Veri-Low 
Weigh Can 

(Platform Type) 


systems that will give you profitable suggestion 


Milk Can Conveyor 


For speed, economy and sanitation get an L-P 
Veri-Low weigh can and receiving tank. Fits plat- 
form or suspension type scale. Pits and floor eleva- 
tions are eliminated. 


Ice Cream Can Conveyor 


Case Conveyor 
Y Curves 





Veri-Low 
Weigh Can 
(Suspension Type) 


Ask for literature 


on receiving room 





Stainless steel 
L-P Engineered Case Conveyor 
equipment. rs " 
Pray Ry — Systems serve the dairy industry Can Passing Door 
for B.F. tests from coast to coast. Built for Power or Gravity Conveyor 
L-P 
CONSERVATION 
ROTARY CAN 
WASHER 


Ideal for creameries 
and smaller medium 
size milk plants. Capa- 
cities: 3-6 cans per 
minute. 


At right is view of 
a modern Receiving 
Room equipped with 
Conservation Washer, 
Power Conveyor, 
Weigh Can, Receiv- 
ing Tank and Vacu- 
um Sampler. 





Saves up to 50% of water and steam 


Manufacturers of 
CAN WASHING, CONVEYING AND STAINLESS 6TEEL SEAMLESS MILK RECEIVING EQUIPMENT 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON COMPANY 


2459 WEST 48TH ST., CHICAGO 32, ILL. ~ 152 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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MR. 
DAIRYMAN: 


GREEN SPOT Orangeade Concentrate is not 
the cheapest Concentrate you can buy—any 
more than you can buy 4% carefully produced 
milk as cheaply as poorly handled 3% milk. 


But GREEN SPOT is less expensive because it 
costs you less to sell—and it repeats in increas- 
ing year-’round volume at diminishing sales 
¢osts. 


You can depend on uniform GREEN SPOT 


quality in every batch you bottle, if you follow © 


exactly GREEN SPOT's simple mixing instruc- 
tions. Then you have an ideal sales running 
mate for your quality dairy products that will 
continue building your firm's quality reputa- 
tion profitably. 


Dependable, available stocks of GREEN SPOT 
Orangeade Concentrate: 


More than 100 dairy supply jobbers and 
GREEN SPOT cold storage stocks within 
48 hours of any point in the U. S. A. 



























PAPER BOTTLES 
NO PLATE COST. Green Spot pays 


: for the master plate. You pay only 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON GREEN SPOT! = erotereuer™ 
* name, Green Spot pays other half. 


Thule af é£/ More than 80% of all bottled beverages 
are consumed in the home, and you, Mr. Dairyman, 
go direct to the home as well as to the grocers. 


YOUR BUSINESS FOR THE ASKING; ALSO IT STIMULATES MILK SALES! 








wit 








INCREASE YOUR $ VOLUME 
10% OR MORE 


g vain FPSvio ain 
INCREASE YOUR GROSS PROFIT \ 1 Y9\ cinesinse\oue§ 
15% OR MORE "teat? 


















READ THESE 
CASE HISTORIES 


i A8 Doing OPP’ a 
os 1" business in an Alabama 


a 48, 
ne Green Spot sales, 19 


Gross Profit, $52,241 00 


("pairy © \_ 
SOLD 6.7 quarts per person 


in 1948 Doing approximately Y% of 
ape business in a Wisconsin city of 
Total Green Spot sales, 1948, $16,712.00 
Gross Profit, $9,362.00 
















$1 04,481 00 

















These are actual 
sales volume 
case histories of 


GLASS BOTTLES souri city of 500,000, 5, 1948, $85,410.00 = dairies bottling 
” (Round or Square) Total Green Spot = ' > GREEN SPOT 
ul “Sauna Gross Profit, $47 , Orangeade con- 
if. manufacturers. S ftinually for five 





years or longer 


a NOW RUSH THIS COUPON TODAY: 


r ee eT pee 


GREEN SPOT, INC. 
1501 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 26, California 









Please rush sample of Green Spot Orangeade Concen- 
trate, with prices and information on your merchandising 
and advertising promotion. 










Name 









Firm 











Address 








NEW FORMULA FOR NEW YORK 


Milkshed Price Study Committee Recommends Pricing Device Based on Wholesale Commodity 
and Fluid Milk Utilization — Would Eliminate Bracket Pricing and Butter-Powder Tie-in 


HEN C. Chester 

Du Mond, New 

York State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture 
and Markets, told more 
than five hundred pro- 
ducers and _ handlers 
gathered in Syracuse on 
February 21 to hear a 
report of the New York 
Milkshed Price Com- 
mittee, that he hoped 
“the milk order could 
be simplified so that an ordinary man 
could understand it”, the audience broke 
mto applause. When Dr. F. F. Hill, 
Chairman of the Price Committee out- 
lined the 213 page report of the ten man 
committee and explained the operation of 
the new formula for pricing Class 1 A 
milk, they knew that substantial progress 
had been made toward the millenium 
expressed by the Commissioner. 





Still in the status of a simple recom- 
mendation and faced with the long haul 
through hearing, decision, exceptions, 
referendum, and effective order, the pro- 
posal reflects the trend toward pricing 
fluid milk in relation to general economic 
conditions established “by the famous 
Boston Formula. 


Easily the most crucial proposal in the 
Committee’s report, the recommended 
formula calls for a pricing system tied to 
the United States Wholesale Commodity 
Index and the Fluid Milk Utilization 
Percentage. By this device the Committee 
hopes that fluid prices can be established 
that more nearly reflect general economic 
conditions and the fluctuating factors of 
supply and demand. 


The New York Milkshed Price Com- 
mittee, appointed by Dr. C. J. Blanford 
on November 18, 1947, has been at work 
steadily since it was formed. In addition 
to its formula proposal the Committee 
recommended the discontinuance of the 
“bracket system” of pricing. Bracket 
pricing is the movement of the fluid milk 
price upwards or downwards by a set 
figure, 22 cents a hundred weight in the 
New York Market. Under the recom- 
mended formula the price can shift as 
little as one cent a hundred weight. 


A third Committee suggestion was that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized 
to adjust the Class 1A price up to five 
per cent of the formula price without 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


securing producer approval. This action, 
however, would be taken only after evi- 
dence had been received at public hear- 
ings. 


Price announcements are still to be 
made on the 25th of every month, speci- 
fying the price that is to prevail the 
following month. 


The actual operation of the formula is 
reasonably lacking in complications. Once 
a base price has been determined by 
public hearings, the procedure is to ad- 
just the base price to current economic 
conditions by multiplying it by the whole- 
sale commodity price index and the fluid 
utilization percentage. The result is the 
price of fluid milk. 


The base price, which can be any fig- 
ure whatever, is to be established as a 
result of public hearings. Suppose that 
the average price for fluid milk in 1948 
was adopted as the base price. This figure 
is $5.66. This figure then remains the 
same through all subsequent formula cal- 
culations unless changed by public hear- 
ing. The two figures, wholesale com- 
modity price index an fluid utilization 
percentage, that are used to adjust this 
base price to existing business conditions 
are, in reality, percentages of other base 
figures. 


The index of wholesale commodity 
prices is simply an average of the whole- 
sale prices of more than eight hundred 
commodities. The index is compiled by 
the United States Department of Labor 
and uses 1926 as the normal year. The 
average of wholesale commodity prices 
in 1926 is assigned the value of 100. This 
simply says that 1926 is taken as the 
vear when things were more or less 
normal, it is therefore a 100 per cent 
year. Other years are expressed in rela- 
tion to this 100 per cent vear. If the 
price average went down, the index 
would be less than 100, if the price aver- 
age went up, the index would be more 
than 100. Inasmuch as 1926 is twentvy- 
three years ago and not necessarily an 
accurate guide to present dav conditions, 
the Committee recommended that the 
index for 1948 be used as a base. This 
is a little tricky but what it means is that 
relationship of wholesale commodity 
prices in 1926 and 1948 was as 100 is 
164.9 The latter figure, 164.9, was the 
index for 1948 and in formula calcula- 
tions becomes the normal year, the 100 





“eeretary of Agriculture Charles Brannon was 

one of the speakers who addressed producers 

and handlers gathered at Syracuse to hear the 

report of the New York Milkshed Price Com- 
mittee. 


per cent year, and is assigned the value 
of 100. All calculations in the recom- 
mended formula will be related to this 
base index figure. 


Perhaps an example will help clarify 
the problem. Suppose we wish to get the 
formula price for February 1949. First 
we will assume that the Committee’s re- 
commendation for the base price, the 
average fluid price for 1948, has been 
accepted. That would give us a basic 
figure of $5.66 per hundredweight. Next 
we have to find the Wholesale Commod- 
itv Price Index for February or if the 
February figure is not available, the 
month nearest to February. December 
1948 is the latest month for which a 
wholesale commodity index figure was 
published. This figure was 162.2. Now, 
bearing in mind that average commodity 
index for 1948 was 164.9, we must deter- 
mine what percent 162.2 is of 164.9. 
Dividing 164.9 in 162.2 we get .984. 
In other words the index for December 
was 98.4 per cent of the 1948 average, 
a decline of 1.6 per cent. The formula 
will reflect this decline. We take the base 
price $5.66 and multiply it by the Whole- 
sale Commodity Price Index percentage 
of .984 just determined and we get $5.57. 

The next variable is the fluid utiliza- 
tion percentage. This figure is simply the 
per cent of all the milk produced in the 
New York Milkshed that is sold as fluid 
milk. Here again a base is established 
and monthly variations calculated. The 
base figure recommended is the average 

(Please turn to Page 62) 
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Make bigger profits, a more salable 












Economical new powder 
contains a carrageenin-based 
stabilizer 


IT WILL NOT 
“SETTLE OUT” 


@ FINER FLAVOR... a deep-down delicious “chocolaty” 


taste that you'll find ideal as a hase for your formula. 


Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored Powder is a 
superb blend of top-grade, finely-ground cocoa and 
sucrose . . . brought to flavor perfection by a dash of 
salt and vanillin. 


@ LASTING SUSPENSION . . . This finer Kraft 
product contains a carrageenin-based stabilizer. It 
will not “settle out”! Color distribution is even, 
uniform. There are no color layers or “marbling” 
to destroy eye appeal. 


@LOW VISCOSITY .. . drinks made with Kraft 
Powder have nearly the same viscosity as fluid 
milk! They pour out smoothly, leave on the 
tongue no filmy, sweetish after-taste to destroy 
the appetite for “seconds.” 


@ EASY TO USE... no mess, no bother. No sticky 
syrup to scrape from the sides of a jug or tin. You 
can get the last spoonful of powder from its con- 
tainer. Quickly and easily soluble. 
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| dairy drink ... the easy Kraft way! 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR, 
UNIFORM COLOR 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


@ ECONOMICAL .. . the price is amazingly low. Con- 
venience and ease in handling save time and money 
in manufacturing. Always uniform, Kraft Stabilized 
Chocolate-Flavored Powder never fails, when prop- 
erly used, to produce a delightful, fast-selling choco- 
late-flavored drink. 


Find out more about this amazing product. Call or write 
the Kraft branch in your area today. Once you try it, 
you ll agree that Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored 
Powder makes a better dairy drink ... easier. Kraft 
Foods Company, Dept. AM-7, 500 Peshtigo Court, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. Branches in all principal cities. 


KRAFT 


STABILIZED CHOCOLATE-FLAVORED 


POWDER 


for making chocolate-flavored dairy drinks 











THAR’S 


Wherever milk trucks ply the highways 
men in the dairy business are wrestling 
with the problem of narrow profit mar- 
gins and increasing costs. One solution 
has been to augment the line of dairy 
products with some other item returning 
a larger profit. Many dairymen have 
asked us about the possibilities in orange 
drink and orangeade. In an effort to find 
the answers we talked with dairymen 
from widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. We sampled numerous orange bev- 
erages being carried on the milk truck. 
We talked with manufacturers of orange 
concentrates. The results of our investiga- 
tions are printed below. We hope they 
may prove of some value to dairymen 
who have been considering orange pro- 
ducts. — The Editor 


HE BEVERAGE MARKET, that 

“cool and refreshing drink” so popu- 

lar with Americans in summer and 
winter, is close to a billion dollar market. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the bever 
ages are consumed in the home. Profits 
in the industry often run over a hundred 
per cent and have been reported as high 
as two hundred. Confronted with these 
statistics, and recalling the one-fourth of 
a cent profit that is adjudged to be the 
return on a quart of milk, dairymen hav: 
been giving more and more thought to 
the possibility of capturing a portion of 
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IN THEM 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


this liquid bonanza. The most determined 
attempt to crack the beverage market by 
way of the dairy truck has been with 
orange drink and orangeade. 

An orange product is a logical choice. 
Outside of the celebrated grape, whose 
exotic extract can hardly be classed as 
food, orange juice is probably the best 
known fruit beverage in the world. Or- 
ange juice and breakfast are as closely 

lated as peaches and cream or butter 
and eggs. Nutritionally oranges are 
looked upon with favor by the savants. 
Palate-wise they stand at the head of 
the fruit juice list. From an operational 
point of view, orange products, with their 
pasteurizing and bottling requirements, 
fit easily into the dairyman’s scheme of 
things and above all they offer the pos- 
ibility of attractively high profits. 


Orange Concentrates 

The majority of orange products car- 
ried on dairy trucks in the United States 
are made from an orange concentrate 
that is mixed with water, pasteurized, 
bottled, and sold as either orange drink 
or orangeade. The difference between 
orange drink and orangeade is a matter 
of concentration; orange drink has a 
slightly higher concentration than does 
orangeade. Of the two, orangeade ap- 
pears to be the most popular. Both 
beverages are processed in the same 


manner with orange drink used most 
widely on the breakfast table and orange- 
ade finding its greatest appeal as a 
pleasant, cooling drink. The distinction 
is not particularly important, both drinks 
are tasty and can be used for either pur 
pose. An analysis of one of the popular 
“orange dairy drinks” on the market 
shows the following: 


Ash 0.19% 
Protein (Nitrogen X_ 6.25) 0.11% 
Fat 0.15% 
Crude fiber 0.01% 
Citrie acid 0.35% 
Carbohydrates by difference 12.49% 
Total 13.30% 
Water and volatile matter 86.70% 
Total 100.00% 
Good concentrate is manufactured 


under exacting standards by firms whose 
business it is to produce fruit juice con- 
centrates. Elaborate equipment is em- 
ployed in the concentrating process and, 
as in the handling of milk, high stand- 
ards of sanitation are observed. The 
manufacturing process is extremely im- 
portant as far as the dairyman is con- 
cerned. Experience has shown that good 
concentrate is absolutely necessary in 
order to produce a good beverage and 
without a good beverage the dairyman 
might just as well sell turnips. For over 
a year the American Milk Review has 
been gathering material for this article. 
Again and again dairymen who have 
handled orange bevérages stressed the 
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THAR 


importance of starting out with a good 
quality concentrate. Possibly one of the 
most important considerations, assuming 
expertness of manufacturing technique is 
a uniform concentrate. One firm, for 
example, produces the concentrate in 
batches of 300 gallons. One third of 
the fresh batch is mixed with other equal 
parts of concentrate that have been 
tored three and six months respectively. 
The rest of the fresh batch goes into stor- 
age. One-third is used at the end of 
three months and one-third at the end of 
six months. In this manner a uniform 
blend is produced. 


Health Department Influence 


The concentrate arrives at the dairy 
plant in a liquid form. It is mixed with 
water, pasteurized, bottled and is ready 
for delivery. One of the most constant 
questions that dairymen ask relates to the 
yasteurizing and bottling equipment ne- 
cessary to handle orange beverages. 
Ordinary milk handling equipment can 
be used but is subject to varying health 
regulations. In some areas health regu- 
lations permit the handling of milk and 
orange beverages in the same equipment 
while in other areas separate pasteurizers 
and bottlers are required. Many health 
departments also specify the types of con- 
tainers that can be used. As far as the 
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\ prime source of vitamins, oranges team up well with milk from a 


nutritional point of 


effect on the orange beverage is con- 
cerned, however, either glass or paper 
are satisfactory and have no influence on 
the taste of the drink. 


The usual practice in pasteurizing or- 
angeade and orange drink is to use the 
short time high temperature method, 
heating the beverage to 193 degrees. 
Then by regeneration it flows into the 
filler bowl at 170 degrees. Pasteurization 
in a vat, as with milk, where the fluid 
is held at 143 degrees for thirty minutes, 
has an adverse effect upon the delicate 
flavor of orange beverages, consequently 
the short time technique is the proper 
one. 


The high temperature in the short 
time pasteurization process kills yeast 
and mold spores and other bacterial 
growth. Whereas the pasteurization of 
milk is done in order to kill bacteria, the 
pasteurization of orange beverages has 
an additional purpose. The beverage is 
bottled at a high temperature, 170 de- 
grees, and capped with a metal closure. 
When the vapors in the bottle have con- 
densed after capping, the space that the 
vapors occupied between the beverage 
line and the cap becomes a vacuum. 
This vacuum is extremely important, for 
without it the pasteurization would be 
utterly useless. The sugar in the orange 
beverages is an ideal growing solution 


view. Fruit soes from trees toe processing plants 


where concentrate is made. 


for molds just as milk is an ideal environ- 
ment for the host of bacteria with which 
the dairymen have to contend. Mold, 
however, needs air. If the air is removed, 
as the result of the vacuum seal, the mold 
will not grow and the orange will keep 
indefinitely without refrigeration. 


Good Seal Is Important 


Dairies that we talked with were unan- 
imous in declaring that the processing of 
the beverages was a simple operation 
but stressed the necessity of securing a 
good seal. One firm that handles orange 
beverage running into a thousand gallons 
or more a day has been experimenting 
with a cold seal. For this concern the 
problem in hot sealing has been one of 
quick cooling. They have tried sprays 
and other methods without being com- 
pletely satisfied. At this writing they have 
not found a satisfactory way of getting a 
good seal without pasteurizing but are 
still working on the proposition. 


The orange beverages have no effect 
on stainless steel unless the concentration 
of citric acid is exceptionally high. Even 
in this case, however, the result is de- 
scribed, “as exceedingly minor.” 


As mentioned previously, specialized 
equipment is needed only where health 
regulations dictate. In New York City 
separate pasteurizers and fillers are re- 
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quired while a Kansas City firm writes, 
“We can bottle a vat at a time as needed 
using our regular bottling equipment 
after our other dairy products have been 
processed.” A Pittsburgh firm replied to 
our question with the statement “regular 
dairy equipment is used.” A Jacksonville, 
Florida, dairy told us that they have “a 
vat and filler screened off on one side of 
the plant where we mix and bottle the 
drink”. Orange concentrate manufac- 
turers answer the question regarding 
specialized equipment with a flat “no”. 
That, with due regard for local health 
regulations, appears to be the answer. 


Reactions Are Varied 


Despite the attractive profit margin, 
many dairies have been slow to go into 
orange beverages. Some have been in 
and pulled out. Others have been in, 
have pulled out, and have gone back in 
again. Still others have been in and have 
stayed in. There are a wide variety of 
opinions on the subject. A good deal 
apparently depends upon the individual 
dairyman as to whether or not he will 
find the orange beverage operation attrac- 
tive. One unquestioned fact emerged 
from our investigations; although the de- 
gree of profit varied, all handlers agreed 
that it was substantial. Many handlers 
found that it was better to carry orange 
beverage in the summer than in the win- 
ter while others pointed out that people 
ate breakfast in winter as well as in the 
summer and consumed large quantities 
of beverages in either season. The latte: 
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Quality is no less im- 
portant in orange prod- 
ucts than in milk. High 
standards of sanitation 
are observed as these pic- 
tures illustrate. Top right 
shows the laberatory 
maintained by one of the 
orange concentrate con- 
cerns to insure a good 
product Large photo 
gives some idea of the 
elaborate equipment that 
is needed to produce the 
concentrate. Dairymen 
who have handled orange 
are unanimous in speci- 
fying a good grade of 
concentrate if orange is 
to be successful on the 
milk truck. 


group, particularly those who had sep- 
arate equipment to handle the orange, 
felt that it was poor economics to let 
the equipment stand idle simply because 
of the season, consequently they carry it 
as a year ‘round item. Nevertheless, 
there does seem to be a seasonal pattern 
to the demand for orange beverages 
just as there is a seasonal pattern to 
ice cream. 

One of the objections to handling or- 
ange we encountered came from an east- 
em dairy that had carried an orangeade 
but had given it up. The manager told 
us that he had had to give routemen an 
extra commission in order to get them 
to sell the product. With the extra com- 
mission as an incentive the routemen 
had concentrated on the orangeade and 
sold so much of it that a major part of 
their loads was orangeade. “We finally 
asked ourselves whether we were in the 
milk business or the beverage business”, 
the manager said. In other instances we 
found no premium offered for selling 
orangeade but the routemen were glad 
to handle it. One firm said, “Our route 
men get into lots of new stops with or- 
angeade, especially the kind of orangeade 
we handle at present.” Another company 
reported “Routemen are happy to have 
the additional sales obtained with this 
product.” 


Individual Situations Have Bearing 


That individual circumstances have a 
great deal to do with whether or not this 
type of product can be handled profitably 


is illustrated by the case of a dairy that 
had a large summer trade. Their feeling 
was that in order to carry an extra prod 
uct they would have to have extra trucks 
or larger trucks inasmuch as their trucks 
went out fully loaded as it was. This 
meant that in the winter time there would 
be idle trucks or trucks only partially 
loaded. In the same locality another 
dairy had recently made the decision to 
take on orangeade “because our largest 
competitor handles it and we need it to 
compete with him. Also the profits on 
milk sales are so small that we hope some 
of the difference can be made up with 
this product.” A southern dairy found 
that “orangeade is very helpful in regard 
to summer months when school is out. 
It helps to keep up the volume of milk 
we sell to the school”. One dairy we 
queried declared that they “don’t carry 
it, don’t want to carry it, and are just 
not interested in selling any fruit drink 
at all”. They would give no reasons. Yet 
in that same market we found the larg- 
est single milk distributor putting large 
posters in the routemen’s room urging 
them to “boost lagging milk sales with 
orange.” 


It is a little difficult to draw any abso- 
lute conclusions regarding orange bev- 
erages on the dairy route. The weather 
and competition from other beverages 
such as “colas” and “pops” has an impor- 
tant bearing on the problem. The qual- 
ity of the product is another important 
factor. Those dairies that reported a 
successful orange operation invariably 
stressed the fact that they were using a 
high grade concentrate. Quality control 
is as important in orange beverages as 
in milk. With the orange beverage, how- 
ever, use of a first class concentrate is 
the first step in control. Profits are ad- 
mittedly good per unit on orange. Also, 
in many cases, orange had the virtue of 
taking up slack in the summer and hold- 
ing customers that might otherwise have 
been lost during the warm months. 
A Florida dairyman summed up the 
problem in this sound manner: “We 
would like to bring out the fact that we 
do not try to sell orangeade in place of 
milk. Milk is the important thing to sell 
but we do believe that an orange drink 
of this kind goes hand in hand with milk 
distribution.” 


Where Properly Integrated 

The American Milk Review does not 
profess to know all of the answers to 
this question. The evidence suggests, 
however, that where it has been prop- 
erly integrated with the main milk opera- 
tion orange beverages have proved to be 
an attractive proposition. We had the 
feeling, as the answers to our queries 
came in, that there was a good deal of 
fumbling with the product. 


(Please turn to Page 67) 
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SPECIALTY 
Hand Rotary 
Fillers and Cappers 


A low cost, practical unit for 
both small and large plants. 
Fills and caps with one easy 
stroke .. . up to 1200 bottles 
per hour. Completely sani- 
tary, easy to clean. Write for 
“Bulletin 26E. 


SPECIALTY 
Rotary 
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By MARY J. PARR 


OS ANGELES, California’s bright 
City of the Angels, is not com- 


pletely given over to moving 
pictures and Hollywood. In the water 


front area of San Pedro the smell of 
oil mingles with the salt air blowing 
in from the sea. There are cattle in the 
hills and in the fertile irrigated valleys empires h .ve been built on a foundation of fruits and vegetables. 


FRANK PELLISSIER 


Sixty years ago, fresh from his native krance, Frank Pellissier delivered his first quart of milk 
in this golden land. It was Christmas and the French Hospital in Los Angeles was his first customer. 
In December of last year Mr. Pellissier, now owner of the thriving dairy concern F. F. Pellissier and 
Sons, celebrated six decades of energetic participation in the Southern California dairy business. 


Mr. Pellissier started in the dairy business as a partner with his cousin. They operated a dairy 
at a point which is now Wilshire Boulevard and Western Avenue. The ranch, which is still an important 
part of the business, although removed to a point outside of the city, had its beginnings on land 
where the Ambassador Hotel now stands. Under the present organization of the Company Mr. 
Pellissier has passed on much of the firm’s operation to his sons. One son, Laurence, manages the 
large farm owned by the company, while three other sons, Robert, Leon, and Frank handle the 


processing phase of the company’s business. 


On the occasion of his sixtieth business anniversary Mr. Pellissier donned an apron and delivered 
milk at the French Hospital where he began his career in 1888. “When I started in the milk business,” 
Mr. Pellissier recalled, “We sold milk by the quart at the rate of two dollars a month delivered daily. 
Of course we used horses in those days and the milk was delivered in cans.” 


\ 


vir. Pellissier came from Ancelle, a dairy section in Southern France. The French Hospital, 
where he delivered his first milk played an important role in his life. Seven years after he began 
his Los Angeles operations he married Marie Valla who lived just two blocks from the hospital. 
Fittingly enough the Pellissiers live on Workman Hill Road in Whittier, not far from the company 
headquarters. 
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| Decrease Costs--Increase Profits 





Milk dealers everywhere want glass milk bottles and 
lower costs to maintain prices for customers and return 
more profit on their milk plant operations. 

Thatcher T-Squares, the modern space-saving glass milk 
bottles, are helping more and more milk dealers by re- 
ducing costs and improving plant operations all along 













the line... 
The T-Square container There is less breakage 
and smaller cap costs in washing and filling 
are less than for stand- T-Squares Br 
ard bottles 





Fewer truck trips for The lighter, smaller 
T-Squares save gas, T-Squares are easier to 
oil, tires, and trucks. handle and truck. 











Now is the time to join the dealers who are benefiting 
from profit-making Thatcher T-Squares. There is a 
Thatcher Representative in your area. Write us and we 
will have him personally give you full information about 
installing T-Squares in your dairy. 


THATCHER GLASS 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK *Trade Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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PAYROLL HEADACHES EASED 


In the Front Office, as Well as in the Plant, Up to 





Westerville Creamery Company in Westerville, 


to a mechanical device for help. The 


register 


HEALTH-GIVING of all foods, 

not even the operation of a milk 
plant is free from “headaches”, and in 
these days of multitudinous records, the 
task of getting out the payrolls is one of 
their leading causes. 


A LTHOUGH MILK IS THE MOST 


Not only must a milk plant pay its 
employees, which means keeping track 
of income tax deductions, social security, 
hospitalization, or what not, in the case 
of each individual, but it also has the 
task of recompensing the farmers who 
supply the milk, and this is likely to 
involve an even greater number of “head- 
aches” than the reimbursement of milk 
plant personnel. It is much more than 
a matter of adding up the poundage of 
milk received daily, computing the price 
and writing a check. Butterfat test fig- 
ures, price per hundredweight, hauling 


story of the system and the machine 
all in one operation is told in this article. 





Procedures Are the Dairyman’s Answer to High 


of Westerville Creamery Company’s Accounting 





Ohio, faced with the invo!ved 


that 


and journal 


charges, deductions for butter and other 
merchandise, quantity bonus, sometimes 
advances and note payments, and other 
considerations enter into the picture and 
make of the business of remuneration 
a complicated bookkeeping job. 


Mrs. Dorothy McVay, Treasurer of the 
Westerville Creamery Company, which 
operates busy milk plants in two thriving 
Ohio towns, Westerville and Covington, 
has turned to modern office machinery 
to reduce the number of accounting office 
payroll headaches. The installation last 
July of a National payroll analysis and 
distributing machine enables the ac- 
counting office in Westerville to issue 
machine-printed pay checks, mechan- 
ically post the information on farmers’ 
payment record cards and create a check 
register and journal, all in the same op- 


Rie 
ral 





accounting problem that confounds dairy plant operations, 
writes checks, 


“eC! 
4 ; . 

a ‘ 544 & 

rT pa” :iadea 

Sine feu readin 


turned 


posts the information, and keeps a_ check 


eration. This machine is used to write 
pay checks approximately as follows: 

2500 for farmers supplying milk to 
the Covington plant twice each month. 

150 for farmers supplying milk to the 
Westervlile plant once each month. 

100 for creamery employees at Cov 
ington each week. 

50 for creamery employees at Wester- 
ville every two weeks. 

In addition, analyzing operations on 
the machine play an important time- 
saving and accuracy-insuring role in con- 
nection with the checking, cross-adding 
and other computations that pave the 
way for the writing of the payroll checks. 
Its use has eliminated the keeping of a 
long ledger book for each of the two 
milk plants. Formerly, it took two days 
twice a month, on the Covington farm- 
ers’ payroll alone, to enter by hand under 
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WITH MODERN MACHINERY 





Date Mechanical Equipment and Simplified 


Costs and Narrow Profit Margins—the Story 


System Is an Indication of the Trend 
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Shown above are samples of the Farmers Payment Record and Farmers Payroll! Journal. both of which are created by the payroll machine. The 


Weicht and Dednuetion sheet, also shown above, contains entries on poundage received from each farmer. 


the information on this sheet. 
each supplier in this ledger book the 
information that is now posted on the 
farmers’ payment record cards during the 
check-writing operation. 


Producers Like the System 

The farmers, too, are pleased with the 
new system. Whether or not it saves 
any headaches, it reduces their 
personal account-keeping work to the 
minimum, and, being men of action, they 
are, as a rule, not fond of desk work. 
Formerly the Creamery Company fur- 
nished the farmer along with his pay 
check a card showing the number of 
pounds of milk supplied by him daily. 
Under the new system, the stub of the 
pay-check shows, in legible, printed fig- 
ures, the complete history of his transac- 
tions with the milk company during the 
pay period — milk delivered, butter-fat 
test figure, price per cwt., quantity 
bonus, amount paid to contracting 
hauler, payments on notes or advances 
deducted from pay check, amount out- 
standing on overdrafts, amounts de- 
ducted for butter, powdered or evap- 
orated milk or other purchases from the 
Creamery Company, sales taxes on such 
purchases, and transportation taxes, as 
well as the amount of the check. 


them 


Pay checks are written on the basis of 








All the farmer need do to have com- 
plete information ready at hand for his 
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Mrs. Dorothy McVay, Treasurer of the Westerville Creamery Company, locks on as Mrs. Ruth 
Shaw operates the payroll machine on which this company writes more than 5,600 checks each 
menth for predueers and employees. 
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income tax return or any other purpose 
is to clip together the semi-monthly pay 
check stubs as received. 


Still another payroll handled for both 
of the Company’s milk plants is that of 
the contracting haulers. These checks 
are also written on the machine and a 
list of patrons numbers and pounds are 
given to each hauler. The more complex 
task of deducting the hauling charges 
that compose the hauler’s pay from the 
farmers’ pay checks is, as has been stated, 
one of the many duties taken care of 
in connection with the machine-writing 
of those checks. 

Pay checks for the farmers are written 
from Weight and Deduction Sheets filled 
out in the milk plants during each pay 
period as milk is received. Before going 
to the milk plants, these sheets are ad- 
dressographed in the accounting office in 
Westervill so that they show for each 
route the names of the farmers and the 
hauler’s can number, certain numbers 
being assigned to cans for each farmer. 

Keeping Record of Milk Receipts 

Milk is weighed as it is brought in at 
the plant, and the poundage received 
from each farmer entered on the Weight 
and Deduction Sheet daily. Butterfat 
test figures are also posted in the plant. 
Sales of butter and merchandise to 
farmers are also entered as made. At the 
end of the pay period, the amounts are 
cross-added by days, reaching proof 
figures for each route in pounds, which 
are entered at the bottom of the last 
weight sheet for the route. 


The Weight and Deduction Sheets 
then go to the accounting office for fur- 
ther processing. Here the price per 
hundredweight is posted in the price 
column according to the butterfat test, 
and the price and total pounds extended 
for each supplier, giving the base milk 
payment, which is posted in the base 
milk payment column. Quantity bonus, 
hauling, transportation tax and sales taxes 
on merchandise deductions are computed 
and posted, as also are advances and 
note payments which become deductions 
from the check. Quantity bonus and de- 
duction totals are run for each route 
and entered on its last Weight and 
Deduction Sheet. 


In the course of this preliminary pro- 
cessing, the new payroll machine is used 
for an analysis operation which proves 
correct entries of prices per hundred- 
weight, correct extension of pounds by 
price, correct entries of base milk pay- 
ments and correct addition of all base 
milk payments. 


With complete figures on the Weight 
and Deduction Sheets, and totals ex- 
tended and proved, the checks are 
printed on the payroll machine, the 
farmer's payment record cards being 
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An employee check at the top and a producer check at the bottom illustrate the types of checks 


issued by the Westerville Creamery 


posted and the check register and jour- 
nal created during the process. The 
operator reads the figures from the 
Weight and Deduction Sheets, which 
are carried on a convenient automatic 
platen just above the keyboard, upon 
which she can move up the sheets at the 
touch of a key on the payroll machine 
keyboard. The machine adds and ac- 
cumulates totals of the various entries 
as the checks are written, and these 
totals must agree with the pre-determined 
totals on the Weight and Deduction 
Sheets. 


Pay Checks Machine Written 


In the machine-writing of employee 
pay checks, the information is obtained 
from time-sheets instead of Weight and 
Deduction Sheets and an employees’ 
earnings record card takes the place 
of the farmers’ record cards. 


The machine in use at the Wester- 
ville office is a standard National, but 
with a special key arrangement which 
utilizes the full recording and analyzing 
capacity of the machine. As many as 
72 different entries can be made on the 
three forms combined in connection with 
payment of one farmer. 


For all of this capacity it has not been 
difficult to train employees in the effici- 
ent operation of the big machine. Mrs. 
McVay herself was the first to learn to 
operate it, so that she could effectively 
supervise its operation. She was not long 
in acquiring a speed of one check per 
minute, and two employees have since 
been trained to operate the machine with 
equal or greater rapidity. 

A special “keysort” system developed 
by the McBee Company, Athens, Ohio, 
who supply the checks, enables the can- 


Buy U.S. Bonds 








Company. 


Note producers record carried on the left. 


celled checks, when returned from the 
bank, to be readily rearranged in the 
order in which they appear on the jour- 
nal, thus facilitating any reference to 
the cancelled checks that may become 
necessary. The checks are prepunched 
with holes near the top margin represent- 
ing the numbers 7, 4, 2 and 1 in posi- 
tions which indicate that they apply 
to the pay period, route number or con- 
secutive number. Any number desired 
can be specified by one or a combina- 
tion of these four numerals. After a 
check is written on the payroll machine 
it is notched at the holes representing 
the pay period, route number and con- 
secutive number. Bundles of returned 
checks can be quickly “keysorted” by 
period, then by route, and finally by 
check number, with the aid of a long 
“needle”. When the needle is run 
through a specific hole in a bundle of 
checks, the checks notched at that hole 
will fall off. 


Farmers pay checks are mailed 
directly to the farmers in window en- 
velopes sealed on a Pitney-Bowes seal- 
ing machine. 


Important as it is to save time in a 
busy office, Mrs. McVay believes that 
the greatest advantage afforded by the 
new payroll machine lies in the in- 
creased accuracy with which the compli- 
cated payroll jobs can be accomplished 
through its use. 


“The entire payroll operation is carried 
on more smoothly under the new sys- 
tem,” she said. “Our office records have 
been simplified and improved through 
its use, and those feverish hunts for mis- 
takes and discrepancies which are the 
chief source of nerve strain in an ac- 
counting office have been reduced to a 
minimum. It is more business-like, too. 
The legible, printed checks with their 
complete and accurate information create 
a favorable impression of our Company.” 
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Why We 

Advertise 

Regularly in the 
American Milk Review 


Manufacturing, as we do, a diversified 
line of dairy equipment for plants of all 
sizes, we feel it of mutual advantage for 
processors to learn to know us as a source 
of modern dairy machinery. We have 
found the magazines serving the indus- 
try a valuable means through which we 
can reach top management with our 
message. Furthermore, our experience 
has been that the American Milk Review 
is one of the best mediums in the field, 
being read by a large, representative 


cross section of the dairy industry. 


PAUL K. GIBTON 
President 
GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW... 
THE INDUSTRY-WIDE 
MAGAZINE OF OVER 15,000 
MILK PLANT OPERATORS 
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to a 


A cheering section registers that uninhibited joy 


Gentleman on 
swallowed 


two points on the score board. 


which only comes with the swish of a net and 
the far right is either in the wrong seat or 
his gum. 


BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


P IN THE CONNECTICUT VAL- 
LEY section of Western Massachu- 
setts where the tobacco barns stand 

like prosperous selectmen on some of the 
richest land in the world, the first week 
in March is Tournament Week. Over 
the last twenty-one years close to a 
quarter of a million people have packed 
the Physical Education Building at the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst 
to watch their high school basketball 
team battle it out with seven other 
clubs in the Annual Western Massa- 
chusetts Small High School Basketball 
Tournament. 


Limited to schools with an enrollment 
under five hundred, the tournament is 
a far cry from the usual run of high 
school competition. When Harold M. 
Gore, Professor of Physical Education at 
the University, and Lawrence E. Briggs, 
Tournament Manager since its incep- 
tion, first conceived the contests they 
resolved to build a tournament that 
would have real educational value. 
Sportsmanship is a badly mauléd~ con- 
cept in a large portion of American 
athletics but in this meeting between 
teams from small high schools, the term 
is a basic ingredient. It is a stirring ex- 
perience to watch four thousand people 
run the emotional circuit from roaring 
triumph to pleading despair and still ob- 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


serve the courtliness of the Sportsman- 
ship Code. 


The tournament is run by a board 
of directors composed of high school 
principals from Western Massachusetts 
schools plus officials from Department 
of Physical Education at the University. 
There is no championship involved. The 
tournament is simply an effort to afford 
small schools the opportunity of partici- 
pating in the color and excitement of a 
basketball tournament soundly conceived 
and sanely run. As tournament by-prod- 
ucts and in line with the educational 
emphasis, collegiate scholarships are 
awarded each year to one of the par- 
ticipating players on the basis of schol- 
astic ability, sportsmanship, team play, 
and athletic ability. A boy has to be 
more than just a good ball player to win 
one of these coveted awards, he has 
to be a gentleman and a scholar in every 
sense of the words. An essay contest, a 
poster contest, and musical awards are 
other extra curricula activities that stem 
from the tournament. 


A Dairy Products Program 


To dairymen everywhere the tourna- 
ment offers"an experience that is food 
for considerable thought. Ice cream bars 
and ice cream cups have been the most 
popular form of refreshment served at 


the tournament. During the 1948 meet 
ing 13,000 ice cream 2,880 ice 
cream cups, and 1,000 half pints of milk 
were sold. 


bars, 


In the early stages of th 
tournament the directors, following thei 
original educational premise, determined 
to authorize only the sale of dairy prod 
ucts and other wholesome foods. The 
thinking was to the effect that, since th 
games were played in the evening man 
high school students would probably 
come to the tournament without enough 
supper and would seek to buy additional 
food at the scene of the contests. Appre- 
ciating the notoriously bad selection that 
kids will make if left to their own de- 
vices when surrounded with a galaxy of 
hot dogs, soda pop, candied apples, and 
spun candy it was deemed not only wise 
but a splendid opportunity to get across 
some sound nutritional ideas to provide 
good sandwiches and dairy products. The 
sad part of the story is that it did not 
work. Al Smith, who runs United Dairies 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, was inter- 
ested in the project and threw his weight 
and experience into the scales. In spite 
of all the favorable circumstances the 
idea could not be maintained. Although 
some pressure was brought to bear to let 
the soft drinks in the pressure did not 
open the gates. Those beverages are sold 
at the tournament now but what got 
(Please turn to Page 65) 
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HANDI-SQUARE... 
outstanding example of functional 
design and true economy 


@ You expand storage and delivery ca- 
pacity 50% with Handi-Squares. Three 
cases of Handi-Squares fit in space needed 
for two cases of rounds. 

Your grocery dealers can carry up to 
50% larger inventories of your milk in 
Handi-Squares, without extra display 
cases. 


| DRINK Homemakers like Handi-Squares be- 
| MORE , cause they take less refrigerator space, 
are easy to hold and pour from, won't 
| idl IND roll if accidentally tipped over. 

l 
rested 
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Figen ' Use Applied Color Lettering to tell consumers 


how well you protect milk quality and purity. 
ACL labels are bright, colorful, durable— 
withstand repeated handling and washing. 
iy / Choose from 13 different color combinations 
b and 1500 stock designs. Or we'll help you 


create one of your own. 
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| BOTTLES 


Yor down-to-eatth 7 \ 
economy ahd ou m0 Hc 


—used successfully formany years 





in certain markets. Consumers 


Just as you constantly check your milk’s quality, 
so do we maintain strict quality control over the 
manufacture of Duraglas bottles. 


Our concern for Duraglas bottle quality assures 
you of a truly low-cost milk container. Duraglas 
bottles are made to maximum strength for highest 
trippage. They resist impact, sudden temperature 
change and caustic washing solutions. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS JARS 
—ideal for cottage cheese and 
sour cream. Round or Handi- 

But you get even more for your Duraglas bottle ps mt — ae 
dollar. You benefit from the latest advances in 
packaging through continuing research at the 
Duraglas Center. Improvements in design and 
engineering are incorporated immediately into the 
manufacture of Duraglas bottles. 





- 


There you have it—complete service, top quality, 
and the down-to-earth economy of returnable 
| Duraglas bottles. From half-pints to gallon jugs, 
it will pay you to let Owens-Illinois supply all your 
dairy container needs. 





JUICE AND CHOCOLATE MILK 


| —quarts to squat half-pints. Stip- 
| pled Handi-Square shape or 
familiar standard round. Plain 


or with ACL. 


Las Dairy Containers 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio * Branches in Principal Cities 
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GEORGIANS BATTLE OLEO 


Peach State Dairymen Oppose Minimum Wage Boost and Favor Continued 


Restrictions on Margarine — Regulations 


Seen as Industry Millstone 


By BILL HARRELL 


ASSAGE OF RESOLUTIONS asking Congress to defeat 

a proposed minimum wage hike to 75 cents per hour and 

to prohibit oleomargarine manufacturers from imitating 
the yellow color of butter in their product were among high- 
lights of the Georgia Dairy Association’s Fourteenth Annual 
Convention Jan. 20-21 at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. 


The Association contended that provisions of the proposed 
minimum wage increase would extend into certain phases of 
agricultural production and unjustifiably increase the cost of 
farm labor. 


The oleomargarine resolution favored repealing the tax 
on colored oleomargarine, with the provision that use of any 
color in imitation of the color “so long associated with the 
vellow color in butter” be prohibited. 


A discussion group led by L. T. Wells, of Foremost 
Dairies, Atlanta, pointed to the need for legislation to stop 
confusion of multiple regulations interfering with growth of 
the dairy industry. Attention was called to eight different 
inspections set for one area, a situation which dairvymen said 
caused confusion among producers and processors. 


Dr. H. B. Henderson, head of the University of Georgia’s 
Dairy Department, predicted the dairy industry in the Georgia 
rea is destined to make more progress in the next decade 
than in any other area. Because of this, Henderson stressed, 
the need for research is greater in the Southeast now than in 
any section. He particularly urged research to produce record- 
breaking cows through selective breeding of animals and 
through artificial breeding. 

Dr. Chris P. Segard, Medical Director of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, spoke on milk in human nutri- 
tion. He urged production of milk fortified with non-fats and 
solids. 


John C. Liles, Agricultural Economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta, called for the State to promote the 
growth of small dairies as a foundation for the industry. To 
promote Georgia’s few family-size units, Liles said the farmers 
must acquire new skills in milk production and feed produc- 
tion. He emphasized the need for a significant increase in the 
amount of credit extended farmers. Liles described the small. 
family-size dairy with from five to 30 cows as the heart of the 
dairv industry. 


Frank W. Fitch, of the Universitv of Georgia Extension 
Division, hailed artificial insemination as the best way for the 
onerators of small dairies to increase production. He predicted 
that inexpensive artificial insemination will reach more than 
12.000 cows during the next 12 months. 


The Association passed a resolution commending Fitch 
for his promotion of artificial insemination and a resolution 
praising Dr. Henderson for his leadership in Georgia dairv 
education. 


Noted authorities information-packed addresses 
contributed greatlv to the convention’s success included Emest 
B. Kellogg, of the Milk Industry Foundation, Washington. 
D. C.. who stressed the importance of public relations while 


whose 
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discussing “Meet Your Public”; C. A. Abele, The Diversey 
Corp., Chicago, “Aids to Clean Milk Production”; C.. L. 
Wrenshall, Foremost Dairies, Jacksonville, Fla., “The Effect 
of Quality on Consumer Relations”; John J. Sheuring, Asso- 
ciate Professor in Dairying, University of Georgia, “Factors 
Affecting Quality of Ice Cream as Related to Consumer Pref- 
erence’; O'Neal M. Johnson, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., “The Place of Cost 
Accounting in Management”; Jack Hartman, Joe Lowe Corp., 
“The Immediate Economic Future of the Ice Cream Industry”; 
H. A. Benson, American Dairy Association, Chicago, “Say It 
With Sales”; Dean Paul W. Chapman, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, “Winter Pastures as a Program for 
Georgia Dairy Farmers.” 


Association by-laws were revised so as to change the 
number of regions in the State from three to six with five 
directors from each region; a regional vice-president in each 
region; the division of the regions into areas having nearly as 
possible the same common problems. Directors elected in- 
cluded the following: 


Region One: Ralph W. Coursey, Riegeldale Farm, Trion, 
Ga., producer-distributor to succeed Vernon H. Smith; Sam 
Turner, Happy Valley Farms, Rossville, Ga., Ice Cream, to 
serve unexpired term of Roy Newman; J. A. Rust, Rust Cheese 
Company, Smyrna, Ga., Butter; A. L. (Pat) Crowe, Creatwood 
Farm, Smyrna, Ga., distributor; Producer member vacant. 


Region Two: L. T. Wells, Foremost Dairies, Inc., Atlanta, 
distributor; C. D. Wavne, Southern Dairies Inc., Atlanta, ice 
cream: F. S. Batchelor, Eatonton Co-operative Creamery, 
Eatonton, Ga., producer: B. B. George, Aristocrat Ice Cream 
Company, Atlanta, ice cream; Frank P. Lindsey Jr., Lindsey's 
Dairv, Griffin, Ga., producer-distributor. 


Region Three: John R. Kinnett, Kinnett’s Dairy Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., distributor; John Sancken, Dixie Dairies Inc., 
Macon, ice cream, to succeed Hugh H. Hill, resigned; A. G. 
Wells, Wells Dairies Co-operative, Columbus, producer-dis- 
tributor: Sam Bullock, Manchester, Ga., producer; J. A. Pitts, 
Gray, Ga., producer. 


Region Four: Ellis Garrett. Athens Co-operative Creamery, 
Athens, producer-distributor; Chas Rossignol, Georgia-Carolina 
Dairies, Augusta, ice cream; A. P. Winston, Athens, producer; 
L. K. Underwood, Jefferson Creamery, Louisville, Ga., butter; 
Guv M. Koger, Pet Milk Company, Washington, Ga., producer. 


Region Five: E. F. Earnest, Southern Dairies, Inc., Savan- 
nah, ice cream: W. T. Cullen, Horse Shoe Bend Farm, Glen- 
wood, Ga., producer-distributor; H. W. Bragg, Bloomingdale, 
Ga., producer: John W. Harms, Harm’s Dairy, Savannah, 
producer-distributor; E. C. Bull, Annette’s Dairy, Savannah, 
distributor. 

Region Six: W. P. White, Jefferson Creamery, Americus, 
Ga.. butter: J. E. Stovall, Coffee County Creamery, Douglas. 
Ga.. ice cream: Henrv Bonar, The Milk Shed, Inc., Moultrie. 
Ga.: Dr. G. Darbyshire, Moultrie, producer; Berry Rigdon, 
Tifton Milk Store, Tifton, Ga., producer-distributor. 
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The new Cherry-Burrell TRI-FLO Surface Cooler; available in 
tinned copper or stainless steel. Available in sizes to cool milk 
at the rate of 500 to 6000 pounds per hour. Stainless steel 
models are ideal for ice cream mix. 


...for a Cooler That’ll Grow with 


Your Business ? 





Then take a look at TRI-FLO —Cherry-Burrell’s 
improved, sanitary surface Cooler! 

You'll see how readily the capacity of this eco- 
nomical cooler can be expanded as the volume of 
your plant increases. For TRI-FLO was designed 
for the quick addition of easy-to-clean cooling sec- 


tions —up to ceiling height limitations. 


Operating on the efficient triple tube coolant 
flow principle, TRI-FLO cools faster, raises qual- 
ity. and lowers pumping costs. See your nearest 
Cherry-Burrell representative soon about TRI- 
FLO—one of the best dollar-saving values ever 
offered to operators of small or moderate-sized 


dairy plants. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


ren iiher ttt Geta niludliy 
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In the Jace of high costs, the arithmetic 


of the balance sheet shows that: 


EFFICIENCY ~ QUALITY= PROFITS 


By H. P. FAUST 


President, R. G. Wright Company, Inc. 


N ADVERTISEMENT sponsored 

by a certain savings bank de- 

clares “You might rescue a mil- 
lionaire’s daughter but saving is surer”. 
Most of us in the dairy business or any 
business for that matter, would like to 
hit the jack-pot, we love to think of 
the big deal, the big profits that will 
put us up in the big time over-night. 
Unfortunately that is not the way in 
which world moves. 


A recent study completed by Dr. Le- 
land Spencer of Cornell University re- 
veals that the average profit on a quart 
of milk during the last five years in New 
York City, has been one small quarter 
of a cent. Milk companies, the report 
says, realize just about one cent on the 
dollar. 


Hounded on the one hand by politi- 
cal bushwhackers who see in the milk 
business the combustibles for a first class 
political bonfire and confronted on the 
other hand by the inexorable arith- 
matic of the balance sheet the dairyman 
does indeed have his troubles. The 
pleasant fantasy of a greater spread be- 
tween the raw and finished product is a 
delightful dream not likely of fulfillment. 
The producer has shown no sign that he 
is willing to take less except where the 
customer price is reduced to provide a 





Inefficient operation characterized by this faulty handling o' ely 
machined separator parts is bad medicine in the milk busine» 
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market. The customer has re- 
sisted price increases in dairy products 
more vigorously than in any other field. 
Bread can go up a cent with but minor 
repercussions but let milk go up an equal 
amount and it is front page news. 


wider 


Efficiency and Survival 

In the face of such a situation effi- 
ciency is an absolute requisite for sur- 
vival. Economies in plant operation and 
in product distribution are the twin ave- 
nues along which the dariy plant opera- 
tor must travel. Some progress has al- 
ready been made. Every-other-day de- 
livery is one of the most outstanding 
achievements that the industry has made 
in this direction. But more must be 
done. Dr. Spencer points out that “since 
labor costs make up nearly three-fifths 
of all milk distribution costs and show 
a persistent tendency to rise, constant 
and intensive efforts must be made to 
increase the output per man hour of 
work”. Next to the charge for raw prod- 
uct, labor costs bulk largest in the price 
of a finished quart of milk. It is in this 
phase of his operation that the dairy 
plant operator must concentrate his at- 
tention if he is to swim in the troubled 
waters of today. 


It is certainly questionable whether 
we can in the near future expect any 


reduction in wage rates; in fact, there is 
now every indication of a further in- 
crease during the next six months. Much, 
however. can still be done in most plants 
to reduce labor hours. In some cases 
unions may attempt to resist by resort- 
ing to slow-downs or feather-bedding, 
but in the long run such tactics can 
usually be overcome. 

Certainly there exists a wide discrep- 
ancy between plants in the number of 
total labor hours required to process a 
given volume of milk. Without exagger- 
ation, in plants of comparable size this 
can amount to as much as 1% cents a 
quart. Many plants, now barely break- 
ing even on their operations, would will- 
ingly settle at least temporarily for a 
net profit of this amount. On a 10,000 
qt. business this adds up annually to the 
tidy sum of about $5,500, or about 7% 
of the selling price. This amount repre- 
sents about the annual wages of two 
full time employees. 


Lack of Storage Facilities 

One of the most prevalent sources of 
lost time is the lack of adequate milk 
storage facilities. It is amazing the num- 
ber of plants which store no milk at all 
to start the following day’s run. It is 
almost a daily occurrence to observe 
lost time before the arrival of the milk. 


vy weas leading toward a better quality product are the hope of the 
ustry. Here is a stainless steel holding tank on a producers farm. 
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This is particularly true during wet or 
unusually cold weather, when trucks are 
frequently delayed. While a limited 
number of duties can be performed be- 
fore processing starts, these can be mate- 
rially speeded up when the pressure 
is on. 

The methods and equipment used for 
receiving milk are frequently antiquated. 
Time may be lost either because the 
operation is poorly coordinated, badly 
laid out, or under or overmanned. The 
lack of a conveyor is frequently a cause 
of lost time and unnecessary effort. 
While certain plant managers are not 
impressed with the need of reducing the 
effort required to do a job, they usually 
pay in the end through frequent labor 
turn-over or by facing a resentful atti- 
tude of employees. 


Turn on the Steam 


The lack of an adequate supply of 
steam to carry the peak operations is 
another source of lost time and fre- 
quently results in inferior products. I 
have often seen men standing idle, wait- 
ing for a pasteurizer to heat, the solu- 
tion tank of a can or bottle washer to 
reach the required temperature, or clean- 
up operations delayed so as not to starve 
equipment still operating. Almost invari- 
ably the complaint of wet cans dis- 
charged from the can washer is due to 
low steam pressure and volume. An 
abnormally long heating time generally 
injures the quality of fluid milk and 
cream. 


Fortunately, more plant operators are 
now beginning to appreciate the great 
advantage of dual boiler installations. 
With two boilers available, the second 
can be brought into operation to handle 
peak loads and to prevent the complete 
shut-down of the plant in case of the 
failure of a single boiler. On a recent 
tour of fluid milk plants I found two 
with comparable processing equipment, 
handling the same volume of milk. In 
one plant the daily operations were com- 
plete and the equipment cleaned in 
slightly over seven hours. In the other 
plant, nearly nine hours were required, 
with time and a half paid for over eight 
hours. The principal cause for the dif- 
ference in time was lack of steam in 
the second plant. 


An IOU for Machines 


It is also surprising to find a serious 
lack of capacity coordination between 
machines in many plants. It should be 
obvious that it takes only one under- 
capacity machine to slow up the entire 
operation. In such plants either no real 
plan existed when the equipment was 
originally selected or the purchases have 
been made piece-meal. 


If an IUO in dollars for time lost 
could be attached each day to each ma- 
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Old equipment is generally inefficient equipment. 
reiterated by students of the dairy industry. 
and reduce operating costs. 


chine responsible for a delay, at the end 
ot the year the owners could really cal- 
culate the cost of inadequate equipment. 


The time lost through tailure to main- 
tain equipment is frequently appalung. 
xrom the reports which we receive trom 
our service men it would appear that 
du Of thew time is devoted to machin- 
ery repaus brought about througn neg- 
ject. Aumost inevitably the breaxadown 
resulted in lost me in the plant. 1 have 
repeatedly visited plants wnere a giance 
toiud me Uhat several Machines were just 
umping aiong and on the point of col- 
lapse. Sul, this condition seemed to be 
ot no concern to the supermtendent. 


ihe majority of my triends in the Huid 
muk industry have, during the past 
year, complamed to me ot insuiticient 
profits or actual losses. However, in the 
same areas, a few with comparable op- 
erations, have admitted to have realized 
comtortabie protits. Without exception 
the prontable operations are reflected in 
the adequacy of the plant equipment and 
its Condition. 


Being human, 1 could not at times 
resist mild criticisms of plant methods 
and the condition of the equipment. 1 
suppose every machinery manufacturer 
sulters when he sees a perfectly good 
piece of equipment falling in ruin—even 
if made by a competitor. I have been 
amazed by the number of owners and 
superintendents who have passed by ob- 
servations off by saying “You can’t get 
anyone to do any work today.” 


Now, in my experience this just isn’t 
true. If the work is properly organized 





The theme of Mr. Faust’s article is constantly 


This modern plant is designed te promote quality 


and strictly supervised, almost any man 
who is worth keeping will do a reason- 
ably good job. 

ln many plants there are more em- 
ployees than are really needed. Practi- 
cally any man will demand an assistant 
it he teels he can get away with it. Ire- 
quently, the path ot least resistance tor 
the boss is to accede to such demands 
without realizing how many pots ot 
business it takes to absorb the added cost. 


it Can be Done 

it might be a valuable experience to 
aalry pliant operators to visit tactories mm 
highly competitive manutacturing lields, 
parucularly those doing repetitive work. 
4n many such tields the margins of pront 
are tar closer than in the muk industry— 
and still substanual protits are reauzed. 

lo return brietly to machinery and 
equipment, it seems to me that sooner 
or later many plant operators will have 
to make a choice—either install adequate 
processing equipment or go out of busi- 
ness. While the necessary capital invest- 
ment is trequently paintul, the alterna- 
tive ot a slow death is still more so. 
ihere is no drearier occupation than 
stalling oft creditors. 

i have just been reading a most inter- 
esting book on heating plants which em- 
phasizes the enormous losses that con- 
tinually occur through inadequate equip- 
ment and improperly trained firemen and 
engineers. By substituting words here 
and there the text could be readily al- 
tered to apply directly to milk process- 
ing plants. Apparently, it seems that in 
many industries the management forgets 
that there is no substitute for a net profit. 
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OHN BURNHAM, SECRETARY otf 
the North Dakota Dairy Industries 
Association, wrote in a few weeks 
ago to advise us that the thermometer 
had not been above zero anywhere in his 
State for a week. In spite of the 
mild weather in our neck of the woods 
th intelligence was enough to send us 


Ove! 


scurrving southward to Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and the National Dairy 
Council's Winter Conference. 


rl 


There was a great deal to see and a 


great deal to digest at NDC’s 
Now that all the golden words 
and all the hearty laughs have had a 
chance to jell the one great impression 
that towers over the multitude of othe: 


winter 


1 ' 
t - < 
gamering. 


impressions was the startling brilliance 
#f North Carolina’s green grass as we saw 
it on the 28th of January. Only in No: 
way, wh 
“HRS : ‘ rard 

has poured glaciers of greensward_ be- 
ween the jagged peaks of the fjords, 


have we 


an abundance of moistures 


seen grass that could equal 
the richness of what was growing around 
Winston-Salem in the middle of , the 
winter. By far the major portion of the 
North Carolina countryside was brown 
and drab. It is primarily tobacco land 
and, as Mr. Mose Kaiser, General Man- 
iger of the Guilford Cooperative told us, 
much of it is in a precarious state close 
to exhaustion. But where some farmer 
had seen the light or gotten the word 
xr heeded th 


and put in some winter grass, mister it 


preachments of soil men 


was a sight to behold. We have felt 
for some time that the South has a 
great future as a dairy region. These 


fields of grass which we saw, green and 
luxuriant twenty-eight days away from 
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National Dairy Council 
Winter Conference 


the new year, were ample proof that the 
beau ideal of year around grazing can 
be a reality. 


The Conference itself was a grand 
trading post for ideas and experiences 





MILTON HULT, President NDC. 
He presided .... 


brought to the meeting by dairy council 
representatives from fifty-three markets. 
The industry’s relationship to the con- 
suming public was the keynote of the 
gathering. Speaker after speaker ham- 
mered home the need for producing 
quality goods and intelligent 
selling if 
their 


aggressive 


ted 
dairy products are to hold 
space in the nation’s 


“The butter industry must get 


share of 
stomach 
its message across to the American house- 
wife,” said E. J. Davidson of the Amer- 
ican Butter Institute. “The outlook for 


: 
; 
i 
z 
i 


an increased sale of cheese in retail stores 
is excellent,” declared Will A. Foster of 
The Borden Cheese Co. “Possibly the 
major problem in the fluid milk business 
today is the problem of price,” said Frank 
Rennie, President of the Virginia Dairy 
Company. And on the subject of ice 
cream, James Meehan of the Philadelphia 
Dairy Products Company observed, “We 
need better trained ice cream salesmen 
and we must stress quality again and 
again.” 
How Large Is a Stomach? 

There were few rose colored glasses 
in evidence at the conference. The real- 
ism of quality, public relations, and sell- 
ing dominated every discussion. Na- 
tional Dairy Council officials emphasized 
the necessity of mitering the Council's 
work to fit the buyers market that ho 
evolved. V. J. Ashbaugh, Vice-President 
of Durham Dairy Products, told Dairy 
Council workers that “our competition 
is not with other milk dealers but with 
manufacturers of other foods and _bev- 
erages.” “How large is the human stom- 
ach?” Mr. Ashbaugh asked. “How much 
food and what kinds are going to find 
their way into this stomach?” he quer- 
ied. When families appreciate what 
milk products can do for health maxi 
mum sales result, he declared. The Na- 
tional Dairy Council’s program is geared 
to all age levels, he said, and concluded 
that education, aiming at acquainting 
consumers with the nutritional and eco- 
nomic value of dairy products, was the 
job of National Dairy Council units. 


Frank Smola, Educational Director of 
NDC, developed the educational theme 
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NEW 


DAMRO 
DUB-L-LINE | 
CAN 

WASHER 


DUB-L-LINE TYPE SD 
— 10 to 16 cans and 
covers per minute. 


os - ‘Yokes less floor space — 
leis fore thoroughly — operates at half 
the P rdinary 12-can speed for longer ma- 
chine wear and more economical operation. 
It's adjustable to capacities from 10 to 16 
cans and covers per minute. 





“*BUB- ea ie 64 €° year's MEF exciting 
new Peel in better can washing. 
Your cans and covers go into a single load- 
ing and draining stage, then separate into 
two rows where they pass through thirteen 
separate stages and treatments, including Improve YOUR can washing — with the new 
COLD AIR DRYING. Offers many important DUB-L-LINE. Write for complete details today. 


DAMROW BROTHERS CO. DAMROW 


204 WESTERN AVENUE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN : DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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still further. He pointed out that through 
the National Dairy Council the Dairy 
Industry has created machinery where- 
by programs can be carried from the na- 
tional level down to the local level and 
to the individual consumer. That this 
technique was successful, Mr. Smola 
said, was illustrated by the fact that in 
markets where Dairy Council units were 
operating consumption of dairy products 
was 81 per cent greater than in other 
markets. As an example of National 
Dairy Council teamwork, Mr. Smola 
cited work on the national level with 
the Foods and Nutrition Committee of 
the American Medical Association while 
local units contacted physicians, dentists, 
and educators in their communities. 
“Pure research is made functional,” Mr. 
Smola said. The Dairy Council units 
must work with all groups, adults as 
well as children, he added, in order to 
realize the greatest return from this type 
of personalized, professional, practical 
sales promotion. 


Fortune Analyzes the Economy 


Convention-wise the conference lived 
up to its advance billing. Held in the 
Robert E. Lee hotel which is, possibly 
because it is located in a city with more 
millionaires per square foot than any 
other cty in the nation, one of the most 
satisfactory hostelries we’ve encountered 
in some moons, the meeting opened with 
a fast pace at the first luncheon. R. G. 
Gettell, an economist on the staff of For- 
tune Magazine, presented an illustrated 
analysis of the national economy. Maybe 
youll get a little tired of reading these 
repeated sentiments of peace and good- 
will that we're passing out today but 
we just can’t help it, the convention was 
that good. This talk by Mr. Gettell, for 
example; it was worth the price of ad- 
mission all by itself. He had a series of 
charts that were thrown on a screen. 
They were beautiful pieces of work in 
the first place and, together with Mr. 
Gettell’s words, they created a picture 
that was at once lucid and inspiring. 
This wasn’t class A ball, nor AA ball. 
This was big time stuff. The salient fea- 
ture of the analysis was that the curve 
of our economy has been constantly up- 
ward. The depression years have been 
far outbalanced by the years of pros- 
perity and, viewed over a period of a 
hundred years, the constant upward 
trend is unmistakable. During the last 
decade, under stress of war and post 
war adrenalin, the curve has climbed 
almost vertically. There are indications 
that the curve will flatten out and re- 
sume its more gradual ascent but the 
important point was and is that, although 
there will be occasional set-backs here 
and there, the long term outlook is for a 
dynamic economy to continue to push 
that curve upward. 
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Next to that 
magnificent grass 
which we have al- 
ready mentioned, 
the words of Ed- 
ward  Tiedeman, 
Manager of the 
Wisconsin Dairy 
Sales Coop., stick 
in our mind as the 
outstanding epi- 
sode of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Tiedeman 
struek us as being 
the most realistic 
personage in a 
gathering of re- 
alists. He minced no words in pointing 
out that the dairy industry has a lot of 
work to do. He was not pessimistic, in 
fact he sees a “gorgeous future,” but it 
is a future that can be achieved only 
by improving the quality of dairy prod- 
ucts on the market, doing a top drawer 
selling job, and developing a public rela- 
tions campaign that takes the industry 
out of the dog house where it now re- 
sides. Mr. Tiedeman pointed out that 
shortages have been overcome in many 
areas and that milk is beginning to back 
up. He said that in Wisconsin more milk 
is going into manufactured products than 
has been used in that manner for some 
time. “Industry must get out of its de- 
featist attitude and do some selling,” he 
declared. And while we silently ap- 
plauded he ripped the hush hush veil 
from butter and let go with a one two 
punch that made the fountain in the 
hotel lobby pause for breath. “The thing 
to do about oleo,” he said, “is 93 score 
butter. Poor butter has sold more oleo 
than all of the advertising they’ve ever 
done.” 


Price Adjustments Important 

Tiedeman’s position was buttressed by 
sentiment expressed publicly and _pri- 
vately by a host of other dairymen and 
delegates. Frank Rennie was of the 
opinion that consumers are expecting 
some downward revision in the price of 
fluid milk in the wake of a drop in the 
price of manufactured dairy products. 
But price adjustments in his opinion were 
not the final answer although he tagged 
them as being perhaps the most im- 
portant. Routemen have a lackadaisical 
attitude toward selling that must be cor- 
rected. Plant operation must be made as 
efficient as possible. To use outmoded 
equipment is the acme of inefficiency, he 
pointed out, and declared that now was 
the time to buy new machines. He 
scored dealers who take “a free ride” on 
the trade associations, ADA, NDC, and 
MIF. The benefits of these organizations 
redound to the advantage of all dealers 
consequently all dealers should con- 
tribute to their support. 


Mr. Rennie said that a spot check on 
































This bull and his fair bovine consort were carved from ice to grace 
the banquet table at the National Dairy Council’s Winter Conference. 
Cakes with blazing sparklers plus a liberal sprinkling of embryonic 
beards in honor of a Winston-Salem centennial celebration added to 
the festivities. 























new products revealed nothing new or 
startling. Quick-whip, half and_ half, 
and vitaminized fat free milk were some 
new wrinkles that were coming on the 
market but good quality whole milk was 
still the basic commodity in the fluid 
milk business. He reported that a 
new machine for bottling milk in paper 
containers had been undergoing experi- 
mental trials in the Bowman organization 
in Chicago. This machine is said to have 
licked the problem of leakers and at 
the same time provide a flat topped con- 
tainer fashioned from a carton that 
arrives knocked down. 

Will Foster, speaking about cheese 
said that 10 per cent of the total milk 
supply in the nation went into some form 
of cheese. He listed production per- 
centages as: 


Percent 





American cheddar 79% 
Swiss 6.1 
Cream and Neufchatel 5.3 
Italian 3.2 
Brick and Munster 2.2 
Blue Mold 9 
Limburger 7 
All other varieties 2.2 


Mr. Foster saw cheese as an increas- 
ingly important outlet for surplus milk. 
He pointed out that in chain retail stores 
cheese accounted for 1 per cent of all 
sales. Packaged cheese sales jumped 140 
per cent when self service devices were 
installed in these stores, he said. Empha- 
sizing the fact that cheese is purchased 
largely on impulse, Mr. Foster said 
studies have shown that cheese yields 
the greatest gross dollar per square foot 
of space occupied. He saw excellent 
prospects for increased sales of cheese 
in retail stores. 

Chapter and Verse on Butter 

The theme of quality improvement and 
better public relations was given addi- 
tional support by E. J. Davidson of the 
American Butter Institute. Mr. Davidson 
cited chapter and verse to show that the 
butter industry has plenty to talk about. 
In 1920 the average man needed to work 
57 minutes to buy a pound of butter, 
during the depression years he had to 
work only 36 minutes and, in this era 

(Please turn to Page 67) 
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VER SINCE the Nelson Dairies, 

Norristown, Pa., inaugurated its 

own traffic court, accidents caused 
by truck driving routemen have been on 
the down grade. During one recent 
three month period not one of the 40 
retail drivers and five wholesale route- 
men had a single accident. 

“We decided to make a traffic court 
after several of our routemen had acci- 
dents and always placed the blame on 
the other fellow,” says Sales Manager 
Bernard Marshall.” We knew that unless 
we were able to prove to the men that 
the accidents were their fault and that 
they should be penalized, the number of 
accidents would remain the same.” 

The traffic court consists of 
members: a garage mechanic, three route- 
men and three supervisors. One of the 
supervisors is the appointed safety direc- 
tor. His appointment is made by Mr. 
Marshall and he retains this post for 
three months. 


seven 


As for the garage mechanic, a new one 
is appointed to every “hearing” by the 
garage supervisor until every mechanic 
has served. The three routemen and 
other two supervisors are selected by 
drawing numbers from a hat. That is, a 
few days before a hearing is to be had, 
a numbered slip of paper for every route- 
man and foreman is placed in a hat and 
drawn by the safety director. The names 
that correspond to the selected numbers 
are posted on the bulletin board in the 
routemen’s room. 

“We hold hearings the week of the 
accident,” says Mr. Marshall, “unless it 
is very close to the end of the week. In 
this case, the hearing is held the first 
working day of the next week.” 

As soon as a routeman has an accident 
he must fill out an accident report sheet 
which is turned into the office and given 
to the safety director before the hearing. 
The reason for this, is that a routeman 
forget some of the incidents that 
had to do with the accident and may 
not report them at the hearing. Other 
routemen “conveniently” forget 
them. In either case, the entire accident 
is reported immediatedly. 

Traffic Board 


If a routeman has an accident the 
safety director is informed of it and sets 


may 


may 
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DAIRY TRAFFIC COURT 


Pennsylvania Firm Has Unique System for Curtailing Accidents 
on the Milk Route — Results Have Been Close to Remarkable 


By PHIL LANCE 


the date for the 
hearing. These are 
usually held about 
one in the afternoon. 
A notice of the hear- 
ing is posted in the 
routemen’s room and 
all the men that are 
to appear at the 
hearing are listed. 
The hearing is 
held in the sales- 
manager's office with 
the safety director 
holding the seat at 
the desk and on 
each side are seated 
three other jurymen. 





Dairies sales 
painted with 
models in 


Ne'son 
The safety direc- mmo 
tor then reads the 
routeman’s accident report and asks him 
if there is anything that he can add to it 
or correct. He then asks him if he is 
guilty of the offense or not. If guilty, 
the routeman accepts the penalty, if not, 
the safety director lays a 3 by 5 foot 
traffic board on the desk. 


On the board is drawn every type of 
road bend, intersection, curve and corner. 
the road is painted brown, the narrow 
curbs are painted white with the rest of 
the field in green. 


Then the accident is reconstructed. 
The safety director has a box of miniature 
cars, trucks, pedestrians, both male and 
female, fire plugs, telegraph poles and 
other pieces. The routeman is asked to 
reconstruct the accident scene on the 


board. 


Juror’s Score Sheet 
“All the jurors are free to ask the 
routeman questions and each of them try 
to determine the cause of the accident,” 
says Mr. Marshall, “and they keep track 
of the course of events on a Juror’s Score 
Sheet. 


At the top of the Juror’s Score Sheet 
a number indicates whether the accident 
was the routeman’s first, second, or third. 
This information is followed by the route- 
man’s name. 


The sheet, measuring approximately 8 
by 5 inches has four headings in the first 
column. The first heading is Motorist’s 
Violations and lists 15 items such as: 





manager, 
various 
position of 


looks over 
routeman 
involved. 


Marshall, (right) 
intersections, while 
which he was 


Kbernard 
types of 
accident in 


too fast for conditions, on wrong side of 
road, cutting in, passing standing street 
car, passing on curve, passing on wrong 
side, passing on hill, passing at intersec- 
tion, failure to signal, forced off roadway, 
went through stop sign, went through 
red light, no violations noted. 


The next heading is Condition of Ve- 
hicle and lists 10 items: in good condi- 
tion, brakes defective, steering defective, 
glaring headlights, one headlight out, 
both headlights out, tail light out o 
obscured, no chains, slippery highway, 
blow out. 

The third heading lists seven items 
under Condition of Motorist: intoxicated, 
physical defect, confused, view obstruct- 
ed, inattentive, asleep, normal. The final 
heading has 13 items headed Pedestrian 
Accident. These are: crossing at inter- 
section with signal, crossing at intersec- 
tion against signal, crossing diagonally, 
crossing between intersections, crossing 
with no signal, getting off or on street 
car, getting off or on other vehicle, walk 
ing or playing in street, working on road- 
way, coming from behind parked car 
walking on road with traffic, walking o 
road against traffic, hitching on vehicle 


“Each accident falls under the cate- 
gories of one of these headings,” explains 
Mr. Marshall, “and the seven jurors put 
check marks in either one of the next tw 
columns which read, our driver, other 
driver. 








“In this way,” he continues, “juros 
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THERE’S A NEW 
GENERATION OF 


Forty- Niners 


Twentieth Century Forty-Niners strike it rich by installing the new BUFLOVAK Triple 
Effect Evaporators. Yes, these modern prospectors glean the gold from concentrated milk 
markets by producing preference-creating Condensed and Evaporated Milks . . . 
products that always possess uniform texture, inviting color and a rich, natural flavor. 
The “take” is increased substantially through BUFLOVAK’s multiple operating 
economies. 99.9+-‘> of milk solids are recovered. There is a 67% saving in steam 
and an 80° saving in cooling water with BUFLOVAK Triple Effect Evaporators, 
compared to single effect operation. 


Existing installations gain new efficiency when equipped with a 
BUFLOVAK Vapor Milk Heater, that heats milk without 


fuel cost by using heat otherwise lost in the condenser. 






Write for Bulletin No. 343. 


MULTIPLE EFFECT 


ss EVAPORATORS 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


for Bulletin No. 344. 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
1627 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


295 Madison Ave. — New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. —= Chicago 4 
2217 Olive St. —= St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway — Oakland 12, Calif. 
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can make their own notations and keep 
a record until the hearing is concluded.” 


As soon as the hearing has been con- 
cluded, the defending routeman is re- 
quested to leave the room and the safety 
director passes out a Safety Court Jury 
Ballot to the six jurors and himself. 

This ballot is four by four inches 
square and has four classes, any of which 
may be checked in by jurors. They are: 
Class A — Not guilty (no negligence of 
driver); Class B — Hazards of Industry 
(weather conditions); Class C — Partial 
guilt (both drivers showing negligence; 
Class D — Guilty (driver completely at 
fault). 


Beneath these classes is a note to the 
juror which reads: “After all facts are 
presented, consider facts carefully. Vote 
In Only One Class. Class A and B acci- 
dents will not count against driver in 
records for award. Only vote Class B 
when Guilt is unable to be proven 
against either Driver, and Weather Con- 
ditions are against both parties.” 


After the seven man jury has checked 
their vote, the slips are deposited in a 
hat. The results are tabulated by the 
safety director, and the routeman called 
in to hear the verdict. 


Jury Findings 


The safety director informs the route- 
man of the decision and hands him a 
slip of paper entitled Nelson’s Safety 
Court Jury Findings. It reads: “The hear- 
ing you have just had, has resulted in 
your being found in Class........ Expla- 
nations are listed below. Class A and B 
accidents are not counted against you in 
records for accident awards. Any further 
question, consult safety director.” Below 
this the four possible verdicts are listed. 
The finding is then signed by the route- 
man. The slip is made up in duplicate, 
the original is given to the routeman and 
the duplicate stays in the company’s files. 

“If the routeman is found guilty and 
it is his first offense,” says Mr. Marshall, 
“we let him off with a waming to be 
more careful. On the second offense he 
is told that the third will lead to his pay- 
ment of the accident, dismissal or both 
and his foreman is given strict orders to 
keep track of this man. On a third of- 
fense either one or both of these penalties 
may be invoked.” 


Safety Record Chart 

A sizeable safety chart is in full view 
in the routemen’s room. This chart is 
headed Safety Driver's Record and Ac- 
cident Chart. Across the top of the chart 
is listed the months of the year. Then 
each month is divided down the center, 
one side reading 1947 and the other 1948. 


“Each month is divided into the past 
year and the present one to show the 
comparison of accidents between both,” 
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points out Mr. Marshall, “and I am happy 
to say, that the accidents so far this year 
are far less than last year.” 

Any routeman having an accident has 
his route number listed under the appro- 
priate month in the current year’s column. 
If this accident was in class A or B, 
which is riot guilty, the block is colored 
green. On the other hand, if the driver 
is found guilty, the block is colored red. 
In this way, one can tell at a glance how 
many accidents took place in a certain 
month, the routeman that was involved, 
and whether he was judged guilty or 
not guilty. 


“As our routemen do not like to appear 
on this chart, because it makes them a 
mark for criticism by other routemen, 
they exert as much caution as possible 
during driving,” Bernard Marshall says, 
“which has reduced substantially the 
number of accidents our company has 
experienced. In addition, our traffic court 
affixes the blame either way. And believe 
it or not, routemen do not like to appear 
before our court. 


“The combination of the two how- 
ever, has resulted in very few accidents 
this year and none during the last three 
months. I think this is an enviable record 
which we shall try to maintain.” 


* 
CAUTION IN DAILY DOSES 


Administered through the safety mes- 
sages printed on the paper cups supplied 
by Continental Can Company for use in 
plant cafeterias and commissaries safety 
messages now play an important role in 
many industrial safety campaigns. 


Used to serve beverages and food to 
employees at mealtimes each day, Con- 


HAVE ALL 
INJURIES 


TREATED PROM 
—a 


Coffee and caution in equal doses help keep 
workers ‘‘refreshed and alive.’’ An alert 
little cartoon character, printed on paper hot 
drink cups made by Contental Can Company, 
spells out an important safety message each 
time a worker pauses for a cup of coffee. 





tinental paper cups have been recognized 
by safety engineers as a effective means 
of constantly reminding workers to exer- 
cise care in the performance of their 
jobs. “Do things the safe way!” “Use 
safety equipment provided for your pro- 
tection!” and similar messages are tied 
in with the company’s overall safety 
campaign. 


Slogans, typography and color are 
changed periodically to help hold em- 
ployee interest. As in the case of Wilson 
& Co., for whom a cartoon character 
was created wearing such packinghouse 
safety equipment as an apron guard, steel 
mesh hand glives, a safety helmet, and 
metal scabbard, many of the cup designs 
have had such effective employee recep- 
tion that they have been incorporated 
into permanent plant safety programs. 


a 
MOVES WISCONSIN PLANTS 


The Kraft Foods Company announced 
that processing and manufacturing op- 
erations in the Green Bay and Plymouth, 
Wis., plants of Kraft Foods Company of 
Wisconsin would be moved to its Sacra- 
mento Boulevard plant in Chicago at a 
date to be determined later. 


G. C. Pound, executive vice president 
of Kraft, said that the move was being 
made to streamline processing and manu- 
facturing operations in the new facilities 
in Chicago acquired by the company 
last year. 


“This move does not mean that our 
production and cheese procurement op- 
erations in Wisconsin will be changed 
in any other way,” Pound said. “We have 
determined that future efficiency of our 
manufacturing, processing and distribu- 
tion will be better served from Chicago 
than from the Green Bay and Plymouth 
plants.” 


Employees in the Plymouth and Green 
Bay plants will be given an opportunity 
to work in the Sacramento plant, Pound 
said. The company also announced 
schedules of separation and vacation pay. 


Commenting on the move, J. I. Chris- 
tophersen, president of Kraft of Wiscon- 
sin, said that expanded headquarters of 
Kraft of Wisconsin would stay in Green 
Bay and employ more personnel than in 
the past. 


“We have extended our operations to 
include Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin in production and sales, 
as well as nothern Michigan in produc- 
tion,” Christophersen said. “In fact, to 
provide space for additional headquarters 
employees we are erecting a new office 
building in Green Bay to carry on our 
operations.” 
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By popular demand of the Dairy Industry . . . 
the nation’s restaurants . . . and food stores every- 
where .. . here it is—a bigger and better nation- 
wide ADA merchandising event featuring COTTAGE 
CHEESE and Canned Cling Peaches and Ry-Krisp! 
It’s timed for Lent and springtime . . . to give a 
lift to appetites a new forward surge to 
COTTAGE CHEESE SALES! Powerful ADA color ad- 
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This full page ADA ad in four colors, selling COTTAGE CHEESE 
and CREAM CHEESE, reaches 
zine, April 4 issue. Plus Better Homes and Gardens, Seventeen 
magazine, express truck posters, store posters, window stream- 
ers, menu clip-ons, bottle collars! Ask for your material to 
help you “SAY IT WITH SALES!” 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. Wacker Drive Bidg., Chicago 6, Illinois 


**‘VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER’’ 
March, 1949 


vertising in magazines and express trucks. . . plus 
Cling Peach Advisory Board related food adver- 
tising in American Weekly, This Week and Parade 
... plus Ry-Krisp coast-to-coast Tom Mix radio 
network, comic supplements and more . . . plus 
food page publicity ... plus follow-through mer- 
chandising material—all geared to help the Dairy 
Industry “SAY IT WITH SALES!” 
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27% million readers of Life Maga- 











Ever Try Using the Weather or Maybe a Swap Shop to Sell Milk? 


Here Are Fifteen 


EED SOME advertising ideas these 
N days to increase your sales vol- 

ume and profit, without too much 
expense? Here are some ideas that can 
be used successfully by dealers to make 
their advertising more readable and in- 
teresting. Plain price and display adver- 
tising is fine, but mix in a little novelty 
and you'll have a better layout to catch 
the public eye and purse. 


Weather 


There’s an old adage that everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it. Certain merchants 
have found that spot predictions draw 
readers’ eyes to their advertisements. 
Heading of one merchant’s column-by- 
three-inch advertisement gave the low- 
est or highest daily temperature — de- 
pending on whether it was summer or 
winter—with a prediction for the next 
day. 

“Good morning! Weather today: Occa- 
sional rain,” is the style used by a morn- 
ing advertiser. 


Eye-Catcher 


To draw attention to his daily news- 
paper advertisement, and to keep peo- 
ple following it regularly, one merchant 
lists from eight to ten of “Tonight’s Best 
Radio Programs,” in his copy. Time, 
name, program and station are included 
in the listing, which appears in a bal- 
loon emanating from the mouth of a 
cherry bellhop whose uniform displays 
the name of the store on its arm. 


Because readers know the store’s ad- 
vertisements remain on the same page— 
the comic page—night after night, many 
of them turn to it for their favorite 
radio program rather than page through 
the entire paper for the newspaper 
radio program, the position of which is 
not constant. Even a weekly advertiser 
can use this idea, listing the best night 
programs of the day the advertisement 
appears. 


Midget Newspaper 


The weekly advertisement of one mer- 
chant takes the form of the front page 
of the newspaper in which it is run. 
Three columns wide, “The Tiny Trib” 
occupies two columns by five inches in 
the regulation sized newspaper and fea- 
tures local chatter interspersed with sell- 
ing copy. In such an advertisement it 
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Ad Schemes That 


is a good idea to run three to four lines 
of local news copy, getting in the name 
of a prospect or customer, then run 
three to four lines advertising products. 
A few well-chosen jokes also make 
readers turn to such an advertisement 
regularly. 
Swaps 


Persons wishing to sell or swap atti- 
cles are permitted to advertise free of 
charge in another merchant’s weekly 
advertisement. In this manner the mer- 
chant’s ad attracts to his place of busi- 
ness persons who wish to insert copy 
and also stimulates reader interest in the 





| CLEAN MILK 


Ottawa, Ont.—Bacteria grow in 
| milk and cause souring,. bad 
flavour, ropiness and other de- 
fects. Clean, healthy cows; clean 
sterilized utensils; and prompt coo! 
ing and storage of milk at low 
| temperature are the chief methods 
| for keeping milk free from bacteria. 














advertisements themselves. This adver- 
tising has the highest reader value in 
this merchant’s town. 


Way Back When 


All newspapers have files carrying 
copies of editions back to the time of 
the founding of the publication. Cer- 
tain merchants have found that brief 
paragraphs highlighting events which 
transpired in the city five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, make 
effective copy to: augment straight dis- 
play. In small communities these items 
are merely personals culled from old 
files, while in a larger city the bits refer 
to more momentous events which trans- 
pired in the past. The interest in such 
old news is considerable. 


Social Calendar 


A social calendar used to publicize 
church and lodge events, bake sales, and 
so on, without a cent of cost to the 
organization, is the crux of the weekly 
advertisement of another merchant. Cop, 
averages seven and one-half inches bv 
two columns wide, and lists the time, 
place and date of the meetings of various 


Are Worth Looking At 


organizations. Each advertisement also 
carries the month’s calendar, so people 
can refer to dates listed quickly and 
easily. This has been a fine good will 
builder for the merchant. 


Bible Verse 


A progressive retailer has found Bible 
verse, set in one-column newspaper ad- 
vertisement about six inches deep and 
appearing weekly on the Saturday church 
page of the local daily, an effective way 
of advertising. No sales copy is included 
other than the name of the retailer, but 
considerable good will is built in this 
manner. The advertisement includes 
naming the part of the Bible from which 
the quotation is taken. In various in- 
stances readers clip these verses regularly, 
saving them in a scrapbook and preserv- 
ing the life of the copy long beyond that 
of ordinary newspaper advertising. 


Handbills 


One enterprising merchant located in 
the neighborhood shopping district of a 
city of more than 600,000 population 
publishes a 22 by 16 inch fryer with his 
own advertisement in the center. Approx- 
imate printing cost of 5,000 of these to 
the merchant is $60, and he sells six 
smaller advertisements to other mer- 
chants in the community for $6 each, 
thereby reducing the cost of his own 
advertising to $24. As a result of the 
arrangement, not only does he get pre- 
ferred space, but he also handles the 
distribution of the handbills and thus is 
able to have them placed where he be- 
lieves they will pull the best. 


Negative Appeal 


Humans are curious creatures, believed 
one merchant. Therefore, he often sends 
out his direct mail with some such slogan 
on the envelope as “Do Not Open,” or 
“Do Not Look Inside.” He finds that 
the average person will not rest until he 
has opened the envelope and inspected 
the contents. Copy inside ties in with the 
warning on the envelope, usually like 
this: “Don’t sav we didn’t warn you, but 
now that you’ve read this far, we are 
offering vou the best bargain of quality 
merchandise we have ever—” 


Following the Ads 


In order to get people to continue 
reading his weekly advertisements over 
a period of several months, a merchant 
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offered a first prize of $10, a second prize 
of $5, and a third prize of $3, as well as 
two $1 prizes to those who picked a key 
word out of his advertisement each week, 
and build them into a suitable slogan or 
sales sentence typical of the store and its 
service. This contest drew many entrants, 
and it also made many people familiar 
with the store, its policies and brands 
carried. 
Calling Cards 

In order to make his entire organization 
sales-minded, one merchant furnished all 
his employees, from office boy to execu- 
tive, with calling cards which carried the 
firm’s name, address and telephone num- 
ber. This stunt, an innovation for many 
of the employees who had never had 
cards of their own, helped step up busi- 
ness for the company to a marked degree, 
as the workers were anxious to pass out 
the cards at every opportunity. Another 
merchant gave all his employees printed 
cards to pass to other merchants when 
making purchases. Copy read, “This 
purchase was made by an employee of 
the Jones Store. Come over and buy 
from us when you can.” 


Stationery That Sells 

Instead of having an ordinary set-up 
for his business stationery, one merchant 
had it made un in the form of a four- 
page folder. The front page, except for 
the name is blank, to be used for corres- 
pondence. The other three pages contain 
pictures of the merchant’s establishment, 
himself and his clerks and copy goes on 
to give a history of the firm, the products 
it handles, and the services it offers. Each 
time this merchant sends somebody a 
letter this letterhead advertising message 
goes with it, of course. The merchant 
claims this method of advertising has 
helped him to increase his business, and 
to keep reminding regular customers 
what a splendid set-up he has. 


Theater Tie-Up 


One merchant, in an advertising tie- 
up with a theater on a romantic picture, 
was able to revive the gift idea so that he 
sold several hundred dollars worth of off- 
season merchandise. Tie-un included a 
special window display, featuring per- 
fumes, cigarette holders, billfolds and 
lighters. Girl clerks were attired in cos- 
tumes suggestive of the theme of the 
picture and nassed out folders advertising 
the film. The theater also distributed 
folders carrying the merchant’s advertise- 
ment and a coupon, which when pre- 
sented at the store entitled the bearer 
to a free colored photo of either of the 
two stars annearing in the film. Avprox- 
imatelv 15.000 folders were distributed 
and 11,000 photos given to bearers of 
counons. The back of the photos also 
carried the merchant’s ad. This stunt in- 
creased store traffic greatly. 


Snecific Advertising 
Nettled because of mail order house 
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competition, one merchant ran a news- 
paper ad which carried this kind of copy: 
“Did you see your wife before you 
married her or did you order her by 
mail? Chances are you saw her first, 
before making a choice. That’s good 
judgment. Why not come to our store to 
inspect merchandise before ordering from 
a mail order house? We'll meet em on 
prices, on quality merchandise, and 
what’s more, we'll deliver the stuff right 
to your doorstep.” This ad brought re- 
sults, and the merchant was able to show 
that his goods as a rule was of better 
quality than merchandise offered by mail 
order houses — money order and freight 
charges included. If a customer still 
wanted a cheap line, the merchant got 
it for him. 


Letter 


To pep up his advertising, a merchant 
ran a series of weekly contests in which 
participants were asked to write letters in 
answers to his question: “What Adver- 
tised Brands Should I Carry?” He offered 
a first prize of $2 and three prizes of $1 
each for the best letters. He followed 
this the second week with a question: 
“Should This Store Sell For Cash or Ex- 
tend Some Credit?” The third week the 
topic was: “How Can This Store Improve 
Its Service To Customers?” The fourth 
and final week the question was: “Do 
You Want Delivery Service?” Through 
these contests, this merchant got the real 





reaction of his customers and prospects 
gained much valuable information an¢ 
also many customers. 


~ 
N. E. SALES MANAGER 

Wray H. Callaghan, sales manager fo; 
the folding carton division of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, N. Y 
announces the appointment of Thoma; 
E. Cathcart, Jr., as New England sale 
manager for folding cartons. 





Mr. Cathcart will be responsible fo 
the direction and development of folding 
cartons in New England. In this capac. 
ity, he will be primarily interested i 
sales activities for the folding cartoy 
operations at Natick and Thames Rive 
divisions. 

Mr. Cathcart has been with the Gai: 
Company for several years in various 
sales capacities in the folding cartoy 
sales field. 

© 
N. C. DAIRY TECH. OFFICERS 


At the last meeting of the North Car. 
olina Dairy Technology Society the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1949 

Julian E. White, White Dairy Prod. 
ucts, President; Roy E. Strowd, Farmer 
Dairy Cooperative, Inc., Vice President 
G. T. Ferrell, Pine State Creamery Con- 
pany, Treasurer; W. M. Roberts, N. C 
State College, Secretary. 








Dairy Daze 


By Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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**Joe’s a mule-headed 


guy! ”” .0I’m the sales manager — 
I wanted a high-quality chocolate flavoring... 
one with sales appeal— a real milk 
chocolate flavor and rich chocolaty color. 
And one that had some horse-sense 
merchandising behind it that would promote 
our name and our products, 
not the chocolate manufacturer’s. 
In other words, a flavoring around 
which we could build sales of all 
our by-products. I found only one flavoring 
that met my requirements — 


Johnston Dairy Powder.” 


ey 


ROBERT A JOHNSTON COMPANY 


Chocolate and Cocoa Division 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. HILLSIDE, 


March, 1949 



























P.S. Every day 
more dairymen are reaching 
the same conclusion... and turning 
to Johnston Dairy Powder. 
Any way you look at it, Johnston Dairy Powder 
is your best chocolate flavoring buy. 
Try it in a sample batch. 
Call your Johnston 


man today. 





""Look who’s callin’ who 
mule-headed !”’... “1m tne 


production manager —I wanted a low-cost 





















chocolate flavoring ... one that 
would give us the best profit per quart. 
It had to be good and look good, sure, 
and be easy for my boys to handle 
in the plant. But I didn’t want 
freight bills on water, sugar 
and heavy metal containers 
to take 38 cents of every 
flavoring dollar. For me, 


there was only one answer 






Johnston Dairy Powder.” 


S$ AND CHOCOLATE 


N. J. 


4| 








DR. ROBERT F. HOLLAND 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. James C. White, both 
of the Department of Dairy Industry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, conduct their question and answer column each 


month in the “Review”. Questions should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


7 
Care of Tinned Surfaces 


QUESTION—We use a tinned copper surface cooler in our 
plant and find that the tin does not stay on very long. 
In fact, we had it retinned only two months ago and 
already black spots are appearing on it. Can you give us 
any information that will help to preserve this tinned 
surface? 

A. G., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER-—To prevent rapid removal of tin from a_ tinned 
surface two principles should be kept in mind. First, tin is a 
soft metal, easily removed by abrasion. For this reason, harsh 
cleaners, such as, steel wool, abrasive washing powders, steel 
brushes, etc., should not be used on tinned equipment. 


Second, when tin is in contact with certain other metals, 
electrolysis may take place and under proper conditions ex- 
tensive damage may result. Oxygen dissolved in water or 
moist particles in contact with tin may also set up electrical 
currents causing black spots you mention. These black spots 
are the first evidence of corrosion and are often caused by 
particles of milk or milkstone being left on the tinned sur- 
face. It may take only a few hours for this condition to appear. 


Formation of black spots can be practically eliminated by 
rinsing and washing the equipment immediately after use so 
that curd particles will not dry on the surface. It should fin- 
ally be rinsed with hot water so that it will dry quickly. Spots 
already formed can be removed by rubbing carefully with a 
damp cloth and a chlorine-bearing detergent. This is the 
lesser of two evils because some tin will be removed but fur- 
ther pitting will be stopped. 

In having damaged equipment retinned, it is well to have 
it done electrolytically if possible since a much heavier coat- 
ing is deposited by this method. 


Protective Devices for Electric Circuits 


QUESTION—I am a producer-dealer in upstate New York 
and have in both my barns and milk plant several electric 
motors which operate automatically when no one is pres- 
ent. I have recently read an article in which is was stated 
that a barn fire was caused by such an automatic motor. 
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DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


I would like very much to obtain some information on 
safety devices which might be used with automatic motors 
so that they could not possibly be a cause of a fire. 


F. F., New York. 


ANSWER-It is very true that in the ordinary installation of 
electric motors they may prove a fire hazard, especially when 
improperly fused. 

We very often find that the wiring in plants and barns is 
overloaded and that the fuses being used are much too large 
for safe operation. Under such conditions a fuse is no pro- 
tection to either the motor, the wiring, or the building itself. 


There are, however, delayed action fuses which will pro- 
tect the operator but at the same time allow overloads for 
short periods when a motor is starting under heavy loads. 
These devices are available in most localities from the elec- 
tric and machinery dealers. There is one item, however, 
which must be checked when these devices are used—that is, 
the amperage rating as compared with that of the motor 
which they are to protect. The amperage rating of the de- 
layed action fuses should be the same as the motor wherever 
possible, and, in any event, the motor amperage should not 
be exceeded by more than half an ampere. 


These delayed action fuses should be installed as close to 
the machine as possible. Do not mount these devices beside 
a fuse box and expect them to protect several machines. Use 
one delayed action fuse for each machine. Their cost is not 
excessive, and they may save you thousands of dollars. 


* 
Accidents Kill Profits 


Companies which fail to sell employees on accident pre- 
vention are running a losing race in today’s highly competitive 
market, E. G. Quesnel, Borden’s safety director, recently 
warned fluid milk and ice cream sales executives of the Borden 
Company’s Southern District. 


Addressing a sales meeting in Dallas, Texas, he said 
accident costs can quickly upset the profit prospects of any 
business. To safeguard itself, he added, industry must demand 
maximum productive performance, stressing safety at ever) 
point. 


Ability to sell and ability to sell safely should be twin 
prerequisites when new employees are being hired by sales 
managers, he advised. Regardless of how good a man may 
be at selling, Mr. Quesnel said, he is not an asset if he converts 
his selling ability into accident costs which will eventually 
destroy the profit on the business he secures. 
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MIKE, THE MILKING MACHINE 


Being the Distilled Wisdom of a Personal Conversation 


with that Stainless Steel Aristocrat of the Dairy Farm 
By W. A. SPEER, The Diversey Corporation 


The producer, supplier, distributor team each think of the 
milking machine from a different angle, but all agree on one 
thing; clean milking machines are a vital factor in any pro- 
cram of quality control. Because of this, volumes have been 
written on the topic of “Washing Milking Machines’. This 
material has ofttimes been weighty, lengthy, and even boring, 
so it is with especial pleasure that we present W. A. Speer’s 
humorous character, Mike, the Milking Machine, is a delight- 
fully new approach to an old problem. 


T IS IDIOTIC TO THINK that an assembly of metals and 
| rubber parts can talk, but if it could it would probably 

voice loud objections to the many and varied methods used 
to increase its efficiency and assure its cleanliness. 

Mike, the milking machine, on Uncle Fred’s farm was not 
different from any other mechanical milking machine. As | 
approached him one evening after milking was through, he 
had what looked like a disgusted look about him. 

Now, running into anyone looking that disgusted naturally 
I began to inspect Mike, looking 
over each of his many 
parts. The lack of 
cleanliness that I 
found reflected on his 
whole appearance, and 
left me, like him, dis 
gusted. As I sat down 
on the lower rack 
next to Mike, I allow- 
ed myself to think 
aloud and ask the 
question: “I wonder 
just what Mike would say if he could talk?” 

Lo and behold! Much to my surprise, whether | imagined 
or actually heard, Mike, the milking machine, spoke. 

“Bill,” said Mike, “I have put up with the way your uncle 
has taken care of me just as long as I can. Doesn't he realize 
that by keeping me in 
this condition, he is los- 
ing money through milk 
rejects? Has he stopped 
to think just how many 
sets of inflation he had 
to buy for me this year, 
merely because he did 
not take proper care of 
them?” 


“T have 
uncle a number of years, 


made me wonder why. 








worked for vour 


vet cannot convince him of how best to care for me and save 


money Let me pass on to you how he should take care of 


me; then, possibly, you can show him the light and I will be 


healthy and happy once again.” 


after milking, | am covered with a milk 
film. If vour uncle would only: 


‘As vou know 


First rinse me with cold water immediately; then dis 


mantle me completely! This cold rinse removes most of the 
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milk film. Never use 
hot water to rinse me, 
at this time, as it 
might bake some ot 
the film on and cause 
milkstone to form.” 


“Second, place all ot 
me in the wash tank 
of warm, soapless 
cleaning solution and 
give me a good scrub- 
This will remove all remaining contamination.” 





bing. 


“Third, rinse me carefully and completely with hot water 
and set all of my metal parts, bright and shiny, on the rack 
to dry.” 


“Fourth, my rubber parts (these your uncle never did know 
how to take care of, and consequently was forever buying 
new ones) should be put in the solution rack to soak in a lye 


or rubber-cleaning solution until next milking. If he only rea- 
solution effectively 
vents these rubber 

- Wey 


this is, and how this 

~~ =. , 
and milkstone and pre- 7 } 
and cracking, he 
would not forget this 
step. I should always 
have an extra set of 
inflation and_ these 
should be changed weekly to allow your uncle to boil out (in 
a lye or rubber-cleaning solution) the set not in use. He will 
be amazed at the fats that will boil out of the pores in the 
rubber. If they are left in, as they have been, they stretch 
the rubber out of shape, cause cracking and harbor thousands 


of those little bugs (bacteria) that have been causing his 
rejects.” 


lized how important ) 
?)j on 
= ( 
n f 9 
dissolves proteins, fats 
parts from drying out 


“Just before putting me to work, have him rinse all of 

me with a good, safe, and stable chlorine solution. Have him 

be careful in select- 

\ \ l \\/, /y/ ing the brand he 

\ f/ uses, as some he has 

~ used dug right into 

my metal parts and 
rusted me.” 







“If you can con- 
vince your uncle 
Fred to care for me 
as I have suggested, 
I will give him the 
good high quality 
milk that he wants, and save him money. Also, life for me 
would be much happier, incidentally!” 


“Dozing? I wonder if I was. Will Uncle Fred believe 
me when I tell him what I heard, or was I dreaming about 
Mike, the Milking Machine?” 
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WHO ALMOST SLEPT TOO LONG ‘ 


T. M. Stanton* was having a nightmare. For months 
he’d been preoccupied with the production problems 
of Empire Gadgets, Inc. So preoccupied, he’d even 
half-admitted to himself that he was devoting far 
less thought to national problems than a leading citi- 
zen should. But the urgency of his immediate inter- 
ests kept shoving these concerns into his subconscious 
mind. Now they were torturing his sleep. 

“T. M., old boy,” one spectre was saying, “how 
would you like a nice black depression to come along 
and swallow up your whole company?” And a green- 
eyed ogre leered, “While you’re neglecting your 
free-enterprise system, we’re moving in with another 
system !” 

Stanton’s body lurched. “No!” he thundered. 
Awakened, he scratched his head, murmuring, “Gad, 
what a dream! H-m-m—wonder what sort of contri- 
bution I ought to be making...” 


Here’s Something, Mr. President, 
You Ought to Do Right Away! 


Check up on the status of the Payroll Savings Plan 
in your company. By making U. S. Savings Bonds 
easily available to your employees ‘‘on the install- 
ment plan,” it benefits not only the employees but 
your business and the nation as well! Here’s how: 

(1) The Payroll Savings Plan builds financial se- 
curity for each participant. The Bonds pay $4 at 
maturity for every $3 invested. 


*This one is fictitious—but it might be any corporation president. 


(2) The experience of 19,000 companies operating 
the Payroll Savings Plan shows that it makes em- 
ployees more contented in their jobs—cuts down 
absenteeism—even reduces accidents! 

(3) The Plan helps to spread the national debt 
and thus helps secure your business future. How this 
works is clearly and briefly described in the free 
brochure shown below. 


Why Executive Backing Is Vital 
Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., because 
banks don’t sell Bonds on a partial-payment plan— 
which is the way most workers prefer to buy them. 
3ut war-time emotional appeals are gone. Human 
nature being what it is, the success of the Plan in 
your company is liable to dwindle unless a respon- 
sible executive keeps promoting it. 

So—today—check up on the status of the Payroll 
Savings Plan in your company. Act on your respon- 
sibility to see that it is vigorously maintained. 

The State Director will gladly help. 
Be sure to read this! “The National Debt and 
You,” a 12-page brochure, brings you the views 
of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of The National City Bank of New York 

and of Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request your 
copy from the Treasury Department's State Di- 
rector, Savings Bonds Division. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the p 
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HAVE BOUGHT IT 


Milk Recording Is the Name Given to Dairy Herd 
Improvement Work in the Land of Ayr and the Shire 


(By A. M. R.’s Scottish Correspondent) 


HE INCREASING interest shown by dairymen in Scot- 

land in the factual and official recording of their outputs 

is demonstrated by the fact that there are now 112 local 
milk recording societies in operation under the control of the 
Scottish Milk Records Association, with a total membership 
of 2,087 or approximately 22% of the potential. 


Begun in 1903 the Association performs a vital function 
in recording data on quantity and quality of yield, data 
which the individual farmer could scarcely have opportunity 
to organize and which could certainly not be collated and 
classified but for the existence of this body. The organiza- 
tion and activities of the Association are outlined in the fol- 
lowing official survey of work which it undertakes. 


“Dairy Farmers wishing to have their herds Milk Record- 
ed are arranged into “Local Milk Recording Societies”, affili- 
ated to the Association, and represented on that body by one 
or more members, according to total membership. The local 
Societies are subdivided into circuits or rounds consisting of, 
on the average, 20 herds. 


“Milk Recording enables the dairyman to discard low 
yielding cows which are unprofitable, to breed from animals 
known to be good and regular producers, to feed according 
to yield. Accurate information in regard to yield is essential 
for the carrying out of the above, and this information can 
only be obtained through official Milk Recording. 


“Recording is carried out by young men and women 
Milk Recorders, employed by the Association, and specially 
trained for the job and allocated to circuits. The work in- 
volves the weighing of the milk of the individual cows at 
the p.m. and a.m. milkings, and the testing of that milk for 
Butter Fat Content. 


“Recorders are fully supervised. At present there are 
eight Supervisors allocated to areas throughout Scotland spe- 
cially for this purpose, and this number is likely to be in- 
creased at an early date. These Supervisors pay regular visits 
to all the Recorders within their areas; they supervise the 
Recorder's work, and in addition they carry out surprise 
checks on the testing for Butter Fat. 


“When a Milk Recording circuit comes into operation a 
complete weighing and sampling outfit is supplied free of 
charge. Replacements are charged for through the Milk 
Recording Society, and this charge falls upon the Recording 
Herd Owners. All stationery is provided free of charge. The 
entire Milk Recording work is carried out by the Recorder, 
and under the Rules of the Association, the Recording Herd 
Owner is not permitted to take any part in the work. He is 
thus relieved of all paper work of which he has more than 
enough already. 


“The Herd Owner must (a) Provide overnight accom- 
modation for the Milk Recorder on each occasion of a visit. 
(It is not essential that the Recorder should be accommo- 
dated with the Herd Owner. It is the responsibility of the 
Herd Owner to provide accommodation, but the accommoda- 
tion may be provided either with a member of the farm staff, 
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or, if that is not possible, at some convenient point, provided 
always that the accommodation is within easy distance of 
the farm.) 


He must (b) undertake to transport the Recorder to the 
next farm on the circuit, in districts where transportation by 
car is not provided; (c) Make sure that each cow is clearl 
distinguished in the byre by a stall number on the wall, 
immediately in front of, and above the level of the coy; 
(d) Furnish the Recorder, at the beginning of each recording 
year, or when the cow first comes into the test, with the 
name of the cow, number in byre, tattoo markings, pedigree, 
etc., and must see that these particulars are entered correctly 
in the Record Book. 


“Herds are normally visited at intervals of from 22 to 
26 days, according to the number of members in the circuit, 
and allowing for the Recorders’ days off. Normally a Herd 
Owner receives no intimation of a visit. In cases, however, 
where the Recorder is not accommodated with the Herd 
Owner, permission may be granted for prior notice being 
given to the person providing the accommodation, but that 
intimation must not be made before the morning of the day 
of the test. 


“All cows being Milk Recorded must be tattooed for 
identification purposes. Tattooing carried out under the recog- 
nized scheme of any Breed Society, or under the Attested 
Herds Scheme is accepted. In cases where the cows in a herd 
are not tattooed under any of the above schemes, they must 
be tattooed under the Association’s scheme, which is admin- 
istered from the Headquarters of the Association. Under the 
rules of the Association all cows yielding milk in a herd must, 
as far as possible, be included in the test. In cases, however, 
where it is not possible for any reason to test the fat percentage 
in the milk of all the cows in the herd, the milk of these cows 
not tested for Butter Fat must be weighed and the weight 
entered in the byre sheets. 


The yields, as ascertained under the Scottish System of 
Recording, do not represent the actual milk produced by the 
individual cows. To do this the milk would require to be 
weighed at each individual milking, and under an official 
scheme of recording this is not possible. The aim of the Scot- 
tish scheme is to give Herd Owners an indication of the milk 
produced by the individual cows, as near to the actual as 
possible. From the information obtained at each test, it is 
possible, by a scientific method of calculation, to give a ver 
close approximation to the total milk produced during the 
lactation period. Tests carried out have shown that the dif- 
ference between the actual yield and the calculated yield is 
negligible. “A non-pedigree herd can be graded up to ped 
igree through Recording. The Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 
Society accepts for entry in Appendix B, of their Herd Book, 
cows and heifers with yields up to a definite qualifying 
standard, and got by a pedigree Ayrshire bull. Heifer calves 
out of Appendix B cows then go into Appendix A of the Herd 
Book, and heifer calves out of Appendix A cows go into the 
Herd Book with a full number. The British Friesian Cattle 
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Society accept into Class A of their Supplementary Register, 





black and white cows which have been officially Recorded 
and produced milk and Butter Fat up to a definite standard. 
In this case the grading up goes through Class B, Class C, 
aud Class D before an animal is registered with a full number. 


“Records obtained under the Scottish system otf Milk 
Recording are accepted as official in all parts of the world. 
They are also extensively used by Research workers in con- 
nection with experiments on Breeding, Feeding, Control of 
Disease, etc. 

“After each test the byre sheets containing details of the 
tests of each cow are forwarded to Headquarters, where the 
Recorder’s calculations are checked. At the end of the year 
the Milk Record Books, which are kept at the farm, go into 
Headquarters where they are thoroughly checked. Thereafter 
the records are classified, and there is published each year a 
Report on Milk Records, which contains the yields of all ani- 
mals which come up to a prescribed standard. Sheets are 
prepared for each Recording Herd, showing the yields of each 
cow in each year, and it is then possible for the Herd Owner, 
or any party interested, to obtain Milk Record Certificates 
for any cow which has been Milk Recorded. The Association 
is in a position to provide Milk Record Certificates for any 
cow which has been Recorded since 1914. 


“The Recording cost to Herd Owners is extremely small, 
and covers only the actual cost of Milk Recording. No charge 
is made on the Herd Owner in respect of administration costs. 
In 1947 the average cash cost was 2s 10d per cow Recorded. 
To this must be added, however, the value of the board and 
accommodation provided for the Recorder, and also the cost 


involved in the transportation of the Recorder”. 


Drivers Hate To Back Up 


Recently completed studies of automobile and_ truck 
crashes involving commercial drivers in nine major industries 
may lead to new methods of combating traffic accidents. 


The investigators, psychologists and safety engineers for 
Lubermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, already have un- 
covered some startling facts in analyzing the thousands of 
claims paid by the company in recent years. 


In each of the industries studied, including such typical 
ones as dairy, automotive and fuel and oil, the investigators 
found that backing improperly was the most common error. 


In all industries, they found, it caused 25 per cent of 


trucking accidents — more than any two other driving errors 
combined. 
Dr. W. A. Eggert, chief psychologist for Lumbermen’s, 


said the second and third causes for accidents were inattention, 
13 per cent, and speeding, 10 per cent. 

“Our analyses, based on the studies, are just beginning,” 
Dr. Eggert said, “but it appears that part of the answer for 
the overwhelming number of backing accidents is psycho- 
logical. 

“We believe that truck drivers, like most of us, are in 
such a hurry to get to the next place that subconsciously they 
resent backing up,” he said. “In other words they tend to 
think about where they are going rather than concentrating 
on the job at hand.” 

Dr. Eggert said “there is no doubt” that training classes 


pointing out the dangers of backing haphazardly would lower 
the frequency of this particular type of accident. 








-HOLD YOUR U. S. BONDS — 
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ALL OF YOUR MILK PRODUCERS 
NEED Both OF THESE MODERN 
Perfection 

SANITARY 

AIDS 





ee 


1. Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED (trade Mark) 
MILK FILTER DISCS 





2. Perfection SANIT-AIDS (trade Mark) 


The new, approved way to clean Milk Pails, Strainers, Separators, Milke 
ing Machines and other dairy utensils... fine for washing cows’ udders, 


Pat. No. 2112963 






Quality superior, price 
low, DUBL-CHEM-FACED filter 
discs help farmers save money at every 
milking while still protecting milk 
quality by thorough filtering. Millions 
in use prove that no other filter disc, 
at any price, is more effective in re- 
moving sediment. Try DUBL-CHEM- 
FACED Filters and see for yourself. 


Write for sam ples 








ASK YOUR SUPPLIER FOR Perfection 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED FILTER DISCS 
and SANIT-AIDS, the modern sanitary cleaners 


SHE a MFG. CO., TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SANITARY 
FILTERING AIDS, CHEESE BANDAGES, etc. 
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The Babcock Gat Test of 


RECONSTITUTED MILK 


By G. M. TROUT, J. ROBERT BRUNNER, and P. S. LUCAS 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE BABCOCK TEST has been used for making fat deter- 

minations of reconstituted milk, the same as the manner 

used for whole milk. The resulting fat tests have seemed 
lower, however, than the calculated values based upon the fat 
content of the dried whole milk as determined by the Mojon- 
nier method. Consequently, control officials, relying upon the 
Babcock fat tests of the reconstituted product, sometimes insist 
upon a higher fat content in the reconstituted product or 
discredit the original dried milk as having a lower fat content 
than analyses show. 


Inasmuch as increasing quantities of dry milk are being 
used in, and sold as, reconstituted milk and that few data are 
available bearing directly upon the subject, it seemed ex- 
pedient to make a study of the Babcock fat test of reconstituted 
milk to determine the relationship of the fat content with that 
obtained by the Mojonnier method. 


Samples of dry whole milk from two different sources 
were obtained, tested for fat according to procedure of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., (1947) and reconstituted 
in distilled water at 68° F., using a Waring food blender. The 
reconstituted milk was stored 24 hours at 40° F. and then 
tested by the Mojonnier and Babcock methods. Duplicates 
were made on each test. In order to minimize sampling errors, 
test portions were weighed into all the test bottles at one 
weighing period. Fourteen series were run, using at least 6 
different samples of dry milk. 


The data secured are presented in Table 1. They indicate 
that the Babcock fat test always gives lower results than the 
Mojonnier, actually ranging from 0.10 to 0.50 percent or a 
percentage range from that obtained by the Mojonnier method 
from 2.50 to 10.42 percent. The first five series, arranged in 
order of increasing fat content, and testing under 4.0 percent 
fat showed slightly less deviation, —0.21 percent, from the 
average Mojonnier fat test than did the last nine series hav- 
ing 4.0 percent or more fat, which deviated on the average 


TABLE I 


Comparison Between the Mojonnier and Babcock Fat Tests 
of Reconstituted Milk 


Method —— 











Series Mojonnier Babcock — D! fference—— 
Average Trial 1 Trial 2 Average Actual Percent 
2 Trials 

3.08 3.0 2.9 2.95 0.13 - 4.22 
3. 44 3.2 3.0 3.12 0.32 9.30 

3.64 3.5 3.5 3.5 6.14 3.84 

{ 3. 83 3.6 3. 3.6 0.23 - 6.01 
5 ,.84 2.6 3.6 3.6 0.24 - 6.25 
6 4.01 3.9 3.8 1.85 0.16 - 3.99 
7 4.00 ,.9 3.9 ,.9 9.10 2.50 
8 4.05 3.7 3.7 3.72 0.33 8.15 
9 4.15 2.8 1.8 0.35 8.43 
10 4.16 4.0 4.0 1.0 0.16 3.85 
4.44 4.2 4.2 4 0.24 >. 41 

2 4.80 4.4 4.2 4 0.50 10.42 
: 4.89 4.6 4.6 4.6 0.29 5.93 
14 6.17 4.8 4.9 4 0.30 >. 80 

Average 

All samples 4.11 1. 86 0.25 6.08 
First 5 umples 3.56 1.35 0.21 90 
Las imples 4.41 $1.14 0.27 6.1 


slightly higher, —0.27 percent. The average deviation from 
the Mojonnier was slightly over 6 percent of the fat present. 


Not only were the fat tests lower than those of the 
Mojonnier but difficulty was encountered also in securing clea 
tests by the Babcock method. Despite extra precautions in 
making the test the fat columns often were dark and had 
charred particles at the base resembling to a remarkable degree 
ordinary Babcock fat tests of homogenized milk. 


In light of other studies on comparisons between the 
Mojonnier and Babcock methods of fat analysis of whole milk 
the data secured in this study on the Babcock fat test of recon- 
stituted milk are particularly interesting and challenging. For 
example, many data on the Mojonnier-Babcock comparisons 
appearing in the literature, Herreid (1942), Fahl et al. (1938), 
Hileman et al. (1942), Trout and Lucas (1945) and Lucas and 
Trout (1947), indicate that the Babcock fat test is usually, 
but not always, slightly higher than that of the Mojonnier. 


Differences in Fat Tests 


In this study on Babcock fat tests of reconstituted milk 
the reverse is true in every case; the reconstituted milk always 
tested lower by the Babcock method than by the Mojonnier. 
Thus, the actual difference in fat test between the whole milk 
and the reconstituted milk made from its dried product would 
seem to be greater than actually found in this study. The 
relatively wide variation which seems to exist between the 
Babcock fat test of whole milk and that of reconstituted milk 
may call for several explanations. A portion of the difference 
may be accounted for by the homogenizing effects which are 
a part of the drying process. This is presuming of course, that 
the charred, dark, fat columns sometimes encountered in 
making the test might be attributed in part to homogenization 
inasmuch as the appearance of the tests were similar to those 
encountered on homogenized milk. Surveys on fat tests of 
homogenized milk as made by many investigators indicate that 
clear fat columns free from char and reading the same as those 
made on nonhomogenized milk are difficult to secure at best 
by the Babcock procedure (Trout and Lucas, 1945). In fact, 
many investigators have come to believe that homogenized 
milk tests slightly lower in fat, less than 0.1 percent, than the 
same milk not homogenized. Be that as it may, the possible 
effects of homogenization cannot account for the wide average 
difference, 0.25 percent, between the Mojonnier and Babcock 
fat tests noted in this study. Other explanations must be 
sought for the existing variations between the tests. 


While a lower reading of 0.25-percent fat in the recon- 
stituted milk may seem inconsequential in its commercial 
application, it assumes a significant role when the results are 
used to ascertain the percentage of fat in the original dry milk. 
For example, Swope (1929) outlined a method of testing dry 
milk for fat by the Babcock method which consisted of mix- 
ing 20 grams of dry milk into 140 grams of distilled water, 
making the regular Babcock test of the reconstituted milk and 
multiplying the reading by the dilution factor of 8. Thus « 
low reading of 0.25 percent as noted in the study reported 
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herein actually represents an undervalue of 2.0 percent when 
one calculates and records the fat content of dry milk by this 
method of analysis. 


The Babcock fat test for reconstituted milk made from 
dry milk was found to average 0.25 percent lower than that 
obtained by the Mojonnier method. Difficulty was encountered 
in securing clear fat columns free from char. The appearance 
of the tests were remarkably similar to those often noted on 
homogenized milk made by the regular Babcock procedure. 
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To Produce Aluminum Foil 


The first shipment of Kaiser Aluminum foil will roll off 
the mills this month at Permanente Metals Corporation’s new 
aluminum foil plant — the first aluminum foil plant west of 
St. Louis — at Permanente, California, adding another to the 
list of products turned out by Henry J. Kaiser’s 2%-year-old 
company. 


The new foil mill, valued at $1,500,000, occupies 80,000 
square feet of floor space at Permanente Metals Corporation’s 
magnesium plant, unused since wars end. The services of 
Loewy Construction Company of New York were obtained 
to redesign the buildings and set up the mill for top speed 
foil production. Construction work was carried out by Kaiser 
Engineers under the direction of Roger Laufer, Plant Super- 
intendent. 


According to Laufer the present maximum production of 
foil will be approximately 5,000,000 pounds per year. Alu- 
minum sheet for rolling into foil is shipped directly to the 
new plant by Permanente Metals’ Trentwood rolling mill near 
Spokane, Washington. The foil can be ordered up to 30” 
wide and in thicknesses from .00025” to .005”. 


F, Ashton Smith, Foil Products Manager, announces that 
the mill will sell Kaiser Aluminum foil in lots as small as 1,000 
pounds, and the mill’s output will be directed to converters 
and printers, manufacturers of chocolate, chewing gum, elec- 
trical capacitors and condensers, crown cap liners, milk bottle 
caps and dairy products, insulation, cigarettes and tobacco, 
attificial leather, radiant heating equipment, and food packers. 


Sales will be handled through Permanente Products Com- 
pany sales offices in Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Oakland, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Dallas, Houston, St. 
Louis, Wichita, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis,, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, New York and 
Philadelphia. 


Lee King, chemical engineer, responsible for the develop- 
ment of much of the foil packaging used by the armed forces, 
heads up the research and testing laboratory at the Permanente 
Mill. The laboratory technicians and equipment are at the 
service of converters and foil users. 
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A turn of the hand-wheel 
gives you the required flow speed 
. . . without a production line shut-down, 
and that flow is always gentle and smooth, so that 
your worries about aeration or agitation can end. In 





addition, there are design features that improve per- 


sonnel efficiency. These include: 


An easily serviced open-type motor. 


Quickly changed V-belts 
troublesome gears. 


instead of 


Working-level operation for 
thorough cleaning. 


easy, 


Completely enclosed housing for max- 
imum sanitation and prevention of 
damage to fingers and clothing. 


Write for complete information about WAUKESHA 
Selectaspeed, the 100% Sanitary Pump 
that's essential to your operations. 


Hew 


Woukesha's Vent- 
ed Pump, for safe 
control of product 
flow without the 
disadvantages of 
the ordinary by- 
Pass system. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. 
WAUKESHA + WISCONSIN 


100% 
SANITARY 
PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 


Ve bese 
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THE CORRESPONDENTS 
REPORT 


GEORGIA 

by BILL HARRELL 
HE STATE MILK CONTROL BOARD of Georgia de- 
clined to raise the retail price of milk from 22 cents a 
quart in the Atlanta and Columbus areas at a meeting 

in Atlanta Dec. 15. The Atlanta prices will be eltective 

until Sept. 1, 1949. No time limit was set for the Columbus 

area. 


The Board voted to allow a two cents per quart discount 
for purchases made in eight-quart lots at stores. 


Producers will continue to receive $6.06 per hundred- 
weight for milk with a 4 percent butterfat. Farmers will get 
$6.76 for milk reaching a 5 percent butterfat. 


In other actions, the Board approved reinstatement of 
the Atlanta Restaurant Dairy Association license. The Board 
had revoked the license last July for alleged violations of 
regulations. Former Milk Control Director S$. C. Cole rein- 
stated the license Nov. 1. 

The Board in its Dec. 15 session elected George Sancken, 
ot Augusta, as chairman and T. Q. Sullivan, of College Park, 
as vice-chairman. 

The Pet Milk plant at Washington, Ga. has spent $150,- 
VOU in preparing to handle ice cream mix and condensed 
skim milk in the spring. The company pays up to $70,000 
per month at the present for milk in the Washington territory. 


More than 125 officials of Foremost Dairies, Inc. at- 
tended a series of business conferences Dec. 16-17 in Atlanta. 
The sessions followed a meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., at 
which President Paul E. Reinhold reported an increase of 
approximately $4,000,000 in net sales during 1948. Directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share on preferred 
stock and 20 cents a share on common stock to stockholders 
at the Jacksonville meeting. 


The company announced at its Atlanta meeting that it 
will soon begin distributing oleo, manufactured under the 
Foremost label. 


A report from Foremost Foundation, a nonprofit organi- 
zation devoted to improvement of the Dixie dairy industry, 
claimed recent experiments had proved that excellent cattle 
corn, sugar cane, an imported sorghum grain and hairy indigo 
can be raised in substandard soil profitably. The Founda- 
tion also reported the problem posed by the high cost of 
importing grain has been licked. 

Speakers at the Atlanta sessions were President Rein- 
hold; E. L. Volkwein, vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising; Harry Marshall, executive vice-president; Dr. C. 
Lewis Wrenshall, director of research and head of the Fore- 
most Foundation; and Wellington Paul, vice-president in 
charge of production and purchasing. 

The Georgia Milk Confederation branch of Ponce de 
Leon Ave., in Atlanta, was damaged by fire Dec. 31. 

Two of Georgia’s leading dairymen have gone on record 
as Opposing any increase in the price of milk. 

F. S. Batchelor, Manager of the Eatonton Co-operative 
Creamery, said producers think that under present conditions 
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the price is high enough. “We have made uno effort through 
the State Milk Control Board to get the price raised,” he 
added. 

Commenting on a Saturday Evening Post article by Paul 
L. Coates, Pennsylvania producer who said he does not be- 
lieve consumers should pay 25 cents a quart for milk, Batch- 
elor pointed out that this price is higher than in Georgia. 

James Jackson, Secretary of the Georgia Dairy Associa- 
tion, earlier in December had told the State Milk Control 
Board that a proposed two cents a quart increase was too 
much. Jackson said that although production and distribu- 
tion costs are up, he opposed a price increase because it 
would mean decreased consumption of milk. He called atten- 
tion to the decrease in consumption that came last January 
when prices were hiked. 

Approximately 400 farmers, county agents, teachers and 
commercial firm representatives are expected to attend the 
sixth annual University of Georgia Dairy Production Short 
Course Jan. 26-27 in Athens. Agronomists trom Georgia's 
three agricultural experiment stations will discuss develop- 
ment of pastures in Georgia. 

A state-owned herd of 60 registered Jersey cows is pro- 
ducing milk with an average of 5 percent butterfat at the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, near Tifton. 

The combination of pastures which Dr. George H. King, 
Station Director, said has been successful with the herd is 
as follows: 

Spring and early Summer—coastal Bermuda grass. Sum- 
mer and early Fall—cattail millet. Winter—oats, crimson 
clover and vetch. 

Dr. King said the station is trying to develop a pasturage 
that will grow year-around, year after year, without reseeding. 

A two-year-old stand of fescue and ladino clover has 
been boosting the milk output for a herd of 14 cows at the 
Mountain Experiment Station at Blairsville. The cows have 
been averaging three gallons of milk per day and eating onl 
a little more than one-third the grain normally recommended 
for milch cows. They were getting one pound of grain for 


each eight pounds of milk. 


TEXAS 


By JIM TAGGART 


AIRYING OFFERS A SUBSTANTIAL source of added 
income to Texas with demand for milk increasing in 
the face of decreased production, according to a report 

in the monthly business review of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The article was written by Carl H. Moore, the bank's agri- 
cultural economist. Mr. Moore analyzes the factors affecting 
expansion of milk production and concludes that dairy farm- 
ing could be profitably developed in many areas in the eastern 
half of the state. He paints a good picture of the general 
dairying situation. 


Milk from states as far away as Wisconsin and California 
is being imported into Texas to provide an adequate supply 
of dairy products for several cities in the state. The extent of 
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this operation is illustrated by the fact that imports into the 
Dallas area during, October, 1948, averaged above 17,000 
gallons daily and were substantial during the months of Janu- 
ary, February, March, November and December. 


The need of importing fluid milk to meet the growing 
demand is intensified by the fact that milk production in 
Texas started declining in 1942 and has declined more sharply 
since 1944. 


This has come about from a decline in the number of 
dairy cows and a similar decrease in production per cow. 


In 1947, annual milk production per Texas cow was 
3,100 pounds, or 2,000 pounds below the average for the 
United States and lower than the average in all states except 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana. The increased demand 
in Texas has been created by the rapid growth in city popu- 
lations and in incomes stimulated by industrial growth and 
expansion. 


Opportunity for expansion of dairy farming has been en- 
hanced by agricultural trends in Texas during the last 20 
years, including a 50 per cent reduction in cotton and corn 
acreage accompanied by a 3-fold increase in feed crops. 

Such dairy farming expansion can be achieved by im- 
proving productivity per cow in present herds, by increasing 
the number of dairy cows, or by a combination of the two 
methods. 


“Experience of farmers in many communities,” Mr. Moore 
states, “has demonstrated that dairy farming can be adapted 
to the most efficient program of soil improvement and land 
utilization on most farms in the eastern half of Texas. 


“Furthermore, in view of the broad market now available 
to that area, farm incomes might be increased in many com- 
munities by a shift to dairy farming and, on present dairy 
farms, by an improvement in productivity per cow. In either 
case, the key to greater milk production and higher return 
from dairy farming lies in the adoption of proved principles 
of dairy farming, such as proper and adequate feeding, con- 
structive breeding, sufficient housing, disease control and reg- 
ular and timely attention to the herd.” 


Responsibility for effecting adoption of these principles, 
the writer concludes, lies largely with the farmers, agricultural 
colleges and farm organizations, supported by the co-operation 
of merchants, bankers and civic groups of the communities. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


By JEFF STEARNS 


OR THE SECOND TIME in six weeks the cost of milk 
Fc the consumer was lowered in most Massachusetts areas 

recently. On January first milk was cut a cent a quart 
and during the first week of February it was again reduced, 
this time a half cent per quart. The price to, producers 
dropped to $6.53 a hundredweight in the New Bedford area. 
It dropped to $6.57 on Martha’s Vineyard and to $6.61 on 
Cape Cop. The last two are both popular Summer resorts 
in the southeastern part of Massachusetts. 


In Boston, during the first week of February, Cecil Ford, 
general manager of the New Bedford Milk Producer’s Asso- 
ciation, advocated an $85,000 study of the cost of milk dis- 
tribution, declaring that it was all important to learn if the 


dealers are getting more than a fair share of the consumers’ 
dollar. 


This $85,000 asked for had previously been struck from 
the state budget by Governor Dever. Ford, in a public hear- 
ing before the Ways and Means Committee, said, “The cost 
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LONGER SERVICE 


ghee 


FACTORIES, processing plants, railroads etc., the 
Nation over are buying more and more Layne Well Water 
Systems and Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps. Here is well 
water producing equipment that meets every requirement 
for sustained high dideny, dependable y life and 
welcomed economy in operation cost. 


Layne well water producing equipment has always been 
designed and built to outlast any other made. The use of 
finest materials throughout, plus rugged strength and manu- 
facturing craftsmanship practically eliminates breakdowns 
and costly repairs. 


The production from Layne Well Water Systems is 
often double and sometimes triple that of conventional 
type wells and pumps. In some cases one Layne Well 
Water System produces enough water to replace several 
less efficient systems. The savings thus enjoyed, have made 
the change very profitable. 


Complete installations by Layne include everything 
from preliminary survey, ulation, well drilling, pumps 
and pump installation, ideation the system ready for serv- 
ice, fully tested and operation. For further information, 
catalogs, bulletins, etc., address LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


layne 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne- : 
Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. a Layne-Merthere Ge, Minne ae! 
Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake Charlies, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe La * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne 
Ohic Co., Columbus, Ohio. * Layne-Pacific, I . Seattle, Washington * Layn Texa 
Co., Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co Kansas Cit ~ 


C -* . * Layne-Minnesota 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota * International Water Corporati reh 
nae bed mong avy’: Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada. . gy Es Americana 
. A., Mexieo, D. F. . 
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of distribution is most essential from the consumer viewpoint, 
and we have no idea what that cost is. 


“Milk seems to be on the way down,” he went on, “and 
both the’farmer and the consumer should see if the producer 
fs getting more than a fair share of the consumer dollar. When 
they organized the drivers of milk trucks they set a one cent 
increase,” he continued. “It may have cost that and it may 
have cost more but we should know if the increase was war- 
ranted.” 

As this $85,000 request was not included in the state 
budget, the state board pointed out that the cost would be 
assessed on the milk industry and not on the tax payer in 
general. 


Commenting further, Ford said there was no need to do 
the job unless it could be carried out thoroughly. “Because 
of price conditions,” he said, “33% of the farmers in the New 
Bedford area have been forced out of business.” 

Jerry Bond, acting director of the State Board stated that 
all parties — the farmers, dealers and consumers — have a right 
to know of the spread in the cost of milk distribution. He 
told the committee that there was a new wage contract 
pending for drivers, but that dealers say they cannot pay an 
increase because the spread has been narrowed. 

Also in Boston this past month, Leavitt C. Parsons, editor 
of the “Yankee Food Merchant”, told of an economic wringer 
that New England dairy farmers and poultrymen would find 
themselves in this Spring. Speaking before the New England 
Grocery Manufacturers Representatives, Parsons said that 
Spring will find the poultrymen and dairy farmers still paying, 
in effect, the equivalent of Government loan prices on cereals 
and other food grains during the period when their selling 
prices move downward. The second price cut in milk seemed 
to bear out the editor’s words. There has also been a notice- 
able cut in butter and eggs. All this before the Spring really 
starts. If there are further reductions as Spring arrives then 
Mr. Parsons really meant a “wringer” when he used the term 
in his speech. It will be a hard squeeze on the the poultry- 
men and dairy farmer alike. 


» 
WASHINGTON 


By MARY J. PARR 
Mo: THAN 200 MEMBERS of the Washington State 


Dairymen’s Association met in Chehalis late in Janu- 

ary, and unanimously endorsed the introduction of a 
measure in the state legislature which would set up a “State- 
wide Fluid Milk Act.” 

The act provides for a simplified inspection code to 
apply uniformly to every Grade-A milk producer in the state. 
Selling ungraded milk under the Grade-A label —a practice 
now carried on in some fluid milk markets — would be out- 
lawed under the proviso. 


Elected president of the association for 1949 was Clif- 
ford W. Fairfax of Puyallup, who was also selected to head 
Washington Jersey Cattle Club for the coming year. Mr. 
Fairfax succeeds Dewey Ames of Wapato, manager of the 
Maid O’ Clover Dairy there, as president of the organization. 

Chosen vice-president of the association was Ray West, 
veteran Guernseyman of Yakima. Dr. Robert Prior, secretary- 
manager of Washington State Dairy Products Commission, 


‘was retained as association secretary-treasurer. Directors 


elected were Carl Schroder of Bow, Pete Henning, Jr., of 


Arlington, Leness Hall of Carnation Milk Farms, R. E. Willkie 
of Montesano, Jim Lotzgesell of Sequim, Dewey Ames of 
Wapato, W. J. Knutzen of Burlington, Earl Kadow of Van- 
couver, D. A. Wight of Everson, Lester Sroufe of Encumclaw, 
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Barney Royce of Vancouver, Clarence Mason of Ellensburg, 
Frank Nelson of Walla Walla and Jim McCash of Centralia. 


Opening gun in the margarine barrage was fired by 
Russell $. Waltz of Consolidated Dairy Products Co. in Seattle. 
Waltz declared that legalized sale of yellow oleo would be 
the greatest “body blow” the dairy industry has ever suffered. 
The national dairy cow population is now 11% under 1945 
figures, he stated, and predicted that, “if colored oleo be 
allowed to go to market tax-free another 2,500,000 cows will 
go to the butcher. Milk output in the state of Washington 
is 15% below pre-war levels.” 


In executive session, the association voted support of 
Substitute House Bill 45, now before legislators in Olympia, 
which agrees to the lifting of all taxes on oleo, provided 
sale of the substitute colored yellow is prohibited. 


There was general agreement that an act setting mini- 
mum prices to producers will be a much needed protection 
against milk wars in a falling market condition, but it was 
voted that no milk control act be introduced into the legis- 
lature in the present session — with milk prices standing at 
an all-time peak. 

Resolutions passed by the association included: request for 
a stabilization purchase program for dairy products, disap- 
proval of any switch to daylight saving time unless for emer- 
gency action; denouncement of cuts in tariffs on dairy products 
imports; approval of the appointment of Sverre Omdal, 
as Director of Agriculture under recently elected Governor 
Art Langlie. 


Breeders Meet 


As part of the Washington State Dairymen’s Association 
in late January, Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey breed organ- 
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izations held annual meetings at which main topic of discus- 
sion for latter two was, “entertaining eastern delegates to our 
National Convention.” 


Special trains carrying eastern visitors to the Jersey meet- 
ing to be held in Sacramento, California, will be routed 
through the Pacific Northwest, with stop-overs arranged to 
allow easterners to visit farms and see the sights in those 
sections. 


A portion of the Guernsey meeting was concerned with 
plans for the annual Northwest Guernsey Sale, to be held at 
the Pacific International grounds in Portland on April 21. 


Officers in the Guernsey group include: R. H. (Bob) 
Bidstrup, Wapato, president, T. Chas. Rowe, Sequim, vice- 
president; Chas. H. Grewe, Arlington, secretary-treasurer. Re- 
tiring president, Jim Ferguson, Mount Vernon. 


Jersey officers are Clifford Fairfax, Puyallup, president; 
Clarence Mason, Ellensburg, vice-president; Mrs. Bertha Mad- 
docks, Enumclaw, reelected secretary-treasurer. Retiring presi- 
dent, John Hanks, Jr., Ellensburg. Visitors included J. H. 
Sawyer, Galt, California, chairman of national convention 
committee for American Jersey Cattle Club; Clair Smith, 
Puente, California, chairman for Western Jersey Sale com- 
mittee; Chester Flock, Ohio Jersey sales manager, who will 
manage the western sale to be held in connection with 
the Sacramento convention. 


Leness Hall, Carnation Milk Farms, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Holstein group; Albert Strffen, Monroe, is the 
new vice-president; Burton Waugh, Burlington, secretary. 
Committee for convention entertainment headed by Mr. Hall, 
include Al Lindow, Portland, Oregon; Iver Youngquist, Bow; 
Russell Pfeiffer, Carnation; M. B. Nichols, state extension 
dairyman. 


Carnival of Dairy Foods 


A “Carnival of Dairy Foods” demonstrations with menu 
ideas and action exhibits at the first International Dairy Expo- 
sition were assured by the action of dairy industry representa- 
tives who met with Governor Henry F. Schricker of Indiana 
and others at Indianapolis on February 2, 1949, to plan the 
participation of the industry through its organizations and 
companies in this gigantic dairy show scheduled for the Indiana 
State Fair Grounds, October 8th to 15th. 


The meeting was held at the Claypool Hotel by joint 
invitation of International Dairy Exposition, Inc., the Milk 
Foundation of Indianapolis, and the Indiana Dairy Products 
Association. After the luncheon, chairmaned by W. Henry 
Roberts of W. H. Roberts & Sons, Indianapolis, Governor 
Schricker gave his unqualified endorsement of the exposition 
plan, and pledged the support of the State of Indiana, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the State Fair Board, in assist- 
ing in making this “Carnival of Dairy Foods” a success. He 
stated that the program was of such significance to the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the whole country that it would be 
the means of improving living standards of both city and 
country people far beyond state lines. 


The Indiana Legislature in Executive Session today recog- 
nized all phases of the International Dairy Exposition in call- 
ing, by resolution, all officers of State Government to assist in 
every way possible in the successful promotion of the exposition. 


The enthusiasm of the representatives at the meeting was 
officially expressed in passing by unanimous action the follow- 
ing motion: We recommend that with the support of the 
entire dairy industry a carnival of dairy foods be held as one 
of the major shows incorporated into the program for the 
International Dairy Exposition.” 


March, 1949 
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The 


FOOD & DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


and 


DAIRY SANITATION 


By WENDELL VINCENT 


Chief, Denver District 


United States Food and Drug Administration* 


EN YEARS have elapsed since Congress passed the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, that statute 
which for the first time took the Federal Food and Drug 
Inspectors into your plants to insure for the public that you 
were operating a sanitary establishment. Congress did that 
by defining adulterated food, among others, as that which 
“has been prepared, packed, or held under insanitary condi- 
tions whereby it may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered injurious to health.” 


For the dairy industry that was an important piece of 
legislation. It meant that a great many concerns in dairy 
business, were they to continue doing interstate business, 
would need employ sufficient labor to keep their plants clean. 
For some it meant abolition of present plants, and for the 
great majority it meant plant changes. 


These changes included purchase of new equipment; re- 
modeling to provide insect and rodent-free rooms for the 
storage of raw materials; elimination of permanent pipe lines 
which were seldom if ever cleaned. It meant better can wash- 
ing machines were needed or old ones had to be repaired. 
The same applied for holding vats, churns and other old equip- 
ment and utensils. A polluted water supply would no longer 
be tolerated. 


Enforcement’s Role in Improvement 


Quite a change has come about in food business in the 
past ten years. The Food and Drug Administration has con- 
tributed toward that change by reason of its enforcement ac- 
tivities. Of course, the names of some previously considered 
good citizens in their respective communities have been stig- 
matized, at least in the eyes of their neighbors. 


Either they, or the concerns they represented, have been 
prosecuted for violation of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
or else the Federal Government has seized their manufactured 
products because they contained filth or had been manufac- 
tured under insanitary conditions. The dairy industry has 
shared in some of the poor publicity that has resulted from 
the various actions the Federal Government found necessary 
to institute. 


On the whole your industry has continued to be the 
*An address prepared by Mr. Vincent and read by Inspector 
Einar T. Wulfsberg, of the Salt Lake City FDA Inspection 


Station, before the December 17 Convention of the Idaho 
Milk Processors Association held at Boise, Idaho. 
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WENDELL VINCENT 


recipient of much favorable publicity, some of which you 
purchased as advertising, but a great deal of which has been 
gratuitously conferred by physcians, nutrition experts and num- 
erous State officials interested in the furtherance of production 
and marketing of various dairy products. I hope the progress 
made in the production of dairy products will be continued 
and that further favorable comment will appear as such is 
warranted. 


Sanitation Instruction Expanding 


While a number of schools in the past have taught sani- 
tation in connection with dairy courses, I am pleased to report 
that ten years of Government activity in policing ‘the dairy 
and other food industries has made for some changes in our 
schools of higher learning. 


I know of one Western university that has now estab- 
lished a Department of Sanitary Science. It is headed by a 
former employee of the U. S. Public Health Service, and they 
are teaching proper methods of food production and handling 
to those who intend to enter the food business. 


Restaurant operatives, future food packers, future milk 
handlers, and pre-medical students are now enrolled in that 
institution. I believe that four or five other universities are 
giving consideration to similar schools in event they are not 
already in operation. It is from such schools that will come 
your future sanitarians and perhaps health officers. 


Three years ago I last visited Idaho to speak before your 
Idaho Creamery Operator’s Association. Then I discussed 
certain matters some of you remember,—abuses that existed 
in the dairy industry of all States. Some doubtless felt my 
remarks a little blunt, perhaps too critical. I was a crusader 
and riding hard on my mission. 


Folks, I hope the passage of three years’ time has healed 
some of the scores. Believing it had, I figured it was now 
safe for my return. Perhaps while now telling you some good 
things, I may cause you to spend some additional money, 
and here and there advise of doing certain things in a better 
fashion. As an industry you folks in Idaho are in relatively 


good shape. 


Results of Survey in Idaho 


First the good things. Based on our last season’s survey 
in Idaho, we have found the majority of plants visited to be 
practicing much better sanitation. Marked improvements in 
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plant structure and equipment have been noted. The milk 
supply that is reaching the great majority of your plants is 
definitely cleaner than at any time in the past. Those in your 
industry and your State officials that have contributed to this 
bettered condition are to be complimented. 


We found dirty milk being accepted in a few places 
where the sediment testing program was a perfunctory opera- 
tion and only being conducted at weekly, bi-weekly, or month- 
ly intervals. On the test days rejection of say 10 to 25 per 
cent unfit milk would result. On the other days the dirty milk 
was received and used. 


Such a program makes some progress with a few pro- 
ducers, but it doesn’t accomplish the end sought. To make 
a sediment-testing program efficient and really eliminate or 
clean up the dirty milk producer, why don’t you sediment 
test his milk every day until it is fit for people to use? State 
authorities should be empowered to prevent his going to an- 
other customer until he handles the product properly. Only 
a few plants were found that were returning dirty cans to 
their patrons. 


If the farmer will place clean milk in a clean can, it is 
your obligation to get it to your factory in a clean condition. 
You should use more closed or covered trucks,—you owe it to 
your industry. 


The FDA Record of 1948 


At this point let us turn to what the Food and Drug 
Administration did during the fiscal year of 1948 which ter- 
minated on June 30th last. It was found necessary to effect 
141 seizures of dairy products. Over half were butter seizures. 
There were a goodly number of cheese and other miscellane- 
ous products. A total of forty-nine criminal prosecutions were 
instituted. Injunction petitions were sought on one butter 
plant, one cheese plant, and one miscellaneous manufacturer. 


Federal courts are inflicting heavier penalties on dairy 
cases where the charge is: “The product contains filth; or 
has been prepared under insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated ° * *”. On two butter cases, 
seven cheese cases and one miscellaneous item, fines levied 
ranged from one thousand to five thousand dollars and in 
some of those instances individuals were prosecuted along 
with the corporate body. One jail sentence was imposed. 


The Commissioner of Food and Drugs, I feel certain, 
will this year report that there has been over the past decade 
a marked improvement in the dairy field. We have seen better 
methods of testing adopted by both enforcement officials and 
your industry. The great majority of plants are now considered 
sanitary. Of course, there are some exceptions and a few in- 
stances where backsliding will occur. A few still remain in 
your business that have no conception of the sanitary controls 
required in dairy plant operation. 


Far Too Many Producers and Buyers of Unfit 
Milk and Cream 


There still remain too many producers of unfit milk and 
too many buyers for that type of product. Further educational 
work is necessary for some producers. Some violative cream 
stations still remain to be eliminated from the dairy picture,— 
the careless, those that are only interested in a fast dollar, 
and those that are uninformed as to proper methods of prep- 
aration and holding, or are too poorly equipped to care for 
the cream properly. 


The Food and Drug Administration is beginning to prose- 
cute some of the small shippers of churning cream because 
of the filth found in it. Several prosecutions instituted this 
year involved cream that contained a mouse, or in which 
there had been a mouse at some time, with the result that 
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there were thousands of rodent hairs and adhering flesh found 
in the cans of cream. 


Too much cream intended for butter manufacture is 
accessible to rodent contamination in its handling on the farms 
of this country. Too much filthy cream is still bought by some 
large distributors of butter. It was just two weeks ago I 
noticed our Administration had approved a seizure of 999 cases 
of butter shipped to Arkansas. The charge against the butter 
was: “Contains insect and rodent filth, and feather barbules, 
and prepared from filthy cream.” 


Observations on Recent Studies 


Early this year, when in Utah, I reported briefly to a 
dairy group of the observation made by two of our officials 
as we studied the reasons why so many insects and other 
filth were reaching creameries by way of churning cream. 
We were attempting to correlate the filth in the cream with 
that which we could recover from the butter. 


These men worked in Texas and Colorado; and in Colo- 
rado we selected a cooperative concern located in what is 
considered one of our better producing areas. On one route 
were twenty-five farms and each was visited. Cows milked 
varied from one to eight, with an average of four. All milking 
was hand done with the cows in an open lot, an open shed, 
or a barn. A mechanical separator was used. 


Not one of the twenty-five farmers claimed that he had 
taken any sanitation precautions before he started his milking 
except that several had brushed off the udder of the cow 
before placing the bucket in a position for milking. Where 
the udder was brushed the farmer in each case used his hands; 
in no instance did he change clothing unless it was from clean 
clothes to dirty. 


Seventeen farmers milked in a dry lot, usually under a 
pole-supported, straw-covered shed. Those were the milk 
house facilities. Usually the cows were fed hay or grain in 
a pole manger immediately prior to milking. Usually the 
ground was inches deep with manure and bits of hay. Chick- 
ens and turkeys generally scratched about in close proximity. 
Sometimes horses and other cows were corraled in the same 
lot at other than milking time. Observed were other cattle 
running with the milk stock present in the milking lot. 


Comparable Conditions Elsewhere 


Now, conditions in Idaho are comparable with those in 
Colorado and you know the dusty condition of such lots in 
summer and you know their condition after it has rained. Will 
you inform me how you will secure decent cream under those 
conditions? 


Following completion of his milking the farmer generally 
carried it in open buckets along a dusty or muddy path and 
frequently through a flock of flighty chickens wanting to be 
fed; a cat or dog accustomed to receiving warm milk was 
sometimes observed following close behind the farmer. There 
was no provision made for the protection of the milk from 
windborn filth. Since our survey was made in the summer I 
might comment that there was a barn available, but the 
farmer preferred to milk in this open lot because the barn 
was too hot and ill smelling. I have spared you details of 
how some things other than dust and feathers got into the 


milk. 
Task of the Field Men 


Many of you gentlemen have (or should have) a very 
important man on your pay roll. He is the field man. He 
is your contact with the producer. Are you sure you have 
the right man, or sufficient men, on this job? Do they have 
the necessary training that permits instructing the producer 
in proper milk production? Are they men to whom the pro- 
ducer will listen when improper practices are pointed out upon 
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the farm? Can they vision what is necessary in the way of 
securing proper raw material to the end that your company 
can operate successfully and without possible later embarrass- 
ment by food or health officials? 


of you have doubtless heard public utterance to 
“It is difficult to teach sanitation from the barn to 

Producers in their homes are not as sanitary in 
their daily living habits as we find to be necessary for keeping 
milk clean. The sooner this small proportion are eliminated 
from producing milk and return to other farming activities, 
the better it will be for our industry.” 


Some 
the effect; 
the house. 


Those remarks were delivered by a gentleman before a 
meeting of the International Association of Milk Sanitarians. 
The gentleman uttering them I consider as well informed as 
any one in the United States with respect to actual farm 
practice. That is sufficient to illustrate the job before your 
field men. 


Better Sanitation on the Farm 

The greatest problem now confronting your dairy in- 
dustry is better sanitation on the farm. By better sanitation I 
do not mean that the farmer clean his milk better through 
filtering processes to the end that a clean sediment pad be 
observed upon arrival and testing of the milk at your plant. 
The consumer is entitled to clean milk instead of “cleaned 
milk”. 


Good business will dictate that your field men and haul- 
ers continue an educational program with the farmers. The 
conditions responsible for filth getting into the milk must be 
eliminated. If the producer,cannot eliminate them, then that 
producer should be eliminated from the dairy picture. 


You know the Circuit Court of Appeals has upheld a 
lower court decision wherein butter containing filth had been 
seized and the claimant was asking for release of that butter 
under bond to be used in butter oil manufacture. It was the 
Government's contention that while the visible filth might be 
removed in a processing operation, the fat soluble filth from 
the maggots and insects in the product would remain in the 
butter oil. 


The lower court would only release the butter for use 
in soap stock. The Circuit Court, you observe, did not feel 
that the “laundering” of such an article provided the con- 
sumer with the unadulterated food he was entitled to receive. 


Quality Improvement Stressed 
During the past few years the organized groups within 
your industry have been stressing quality improvement. The 
effect of these programs is reflected by the smaller number 
of regulatory actions it has been necessary to institute under 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


There is no question but that the consumer is today 
receiving better dairy products than at any time in the past. 
These improvements have come about through educational 
meetings directed not only at farmers, but with field men 
and plant operatives. 


The program of the American Butter Institute, in 1947, 
resulted in over three hundred fifty thousand farmers attend- 
ing cream improvement programs sponsored by that Institute. 
Further work of this kind is necessary. I recently viewed a 
picture “How to Produce Clean Milk” shown before a dairy 
group meeting in Denver, Colorado. I think it is sponsored 
by the Milk Institute. I wish, because I am a consumer, 
that every dairy farmer in the United States could view that 
film. It would influence many to a better handling of their 
milk and cream. 

May I just add that in my travels, I continue to observe 
that the consumer’s favor is being sought in the sale of dairv 
products. Since all milk, butter, and cheese looks about the 
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f 49%: vitamin A 30%, thiamin 22%, calories 22%, vitamin C 19%, 
ye niacin 6%, iron 3%. HC-12, an advanced 
in the 
Payments for raw materials, chiefly cash to dairy farmers type of alkali cleaner, 
for milk and labor costs paid by the milk company use up ickl ‘fi d . 
. = approximately 85 per cent of the dollar which the company es quickly saponilies an 
t feel m —— 
a receives from customers. Plant and delivery equipment, bot- pe peptizes the remaining 
me tles, caps, cases, depreciation, taxes and other expenses must : i F . 
ea: be paid out of the remainder of the dollar. Profits average =| soil, Equipment is left 
about 1/3 of a cent per quart on a national average. : spotlessly clean and 
within “U. S. milk is the best milk in the world,” the Foundation . , 
The says, “and our system of efficient low-cost distribution, sanita- ready for inspection. 
umber tion, pasteurization and supply create a standard which is a 
under model for the world. 
“The United States today is the greatest dairy nation. For detailed instructions on 
today Production and utilization of milk are on a much higher level cleaning of various types of 
past. than in pre-war days. Our most widely used food, milk, com- high temperature equipment 
tional prises more than 25 per cent of the foods consumed annually write Klenzade direct! 
| men by the average American. Sixty million quarts of fresh milk 
and cream a day are distributed to consumers through doorstep 
1947 deliveries and stores. 
ttend- “One out of every 15 U. S. families is dependent on milk 
titute. tor a livelihood. More than 25 million cows on three quarters 
ved a of the Nation’s 5,859,000 farms produce the 57-billion quart 
dairy yearly supply of which one-half is used for drinking and cook- 
ssored ing. The other half is used for butter, cheese, ice cream and 
ee. products ranging from powdered milk to pharmaceuticals. 
vy that The total milk output is valued at $8,000,000,000 a year, more 
> their than double that of a few years ago. 
“Milk was more than 13 per cent of 1947 farm cash 
bserve income larger than hogs; over one and a half times wheat: 
dairy nearly one and a half times poultry and eggs: almost two 
it the times cotton; four times tobacco.” 
“VIEW March, 1949 57 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


CHOCOLATE DRINK OUTLAWED 


Montreal Schools Will Ban the Sale 
of Chocolate Milk to School Children 


Montreal, Que.—The days of choco- 
late dairy drink distribution in Mon- 
treal schools are numbered. 

Councillor Roy Wagar, one of the 
two City of Montreal representatives on 
the Montreal Protestant Central School 
Board, declared this week that undoubt- 
edly the board will desire to conform 
with the city’s board of health ruling 
regarding milk distribution to schools 
and school children. 


The Montreal health board this week 
adopted a resolution recommending that 
only whole natural milk and not choco- 
late flavored milk be given to children, 
and that the whole milk be pasteurized. 

Councillor Wagar serves along with 
Councillor John Rowat on the school 
board. To date, said Councillor Wagar, 
the question of pure-versus-chocolate 
flavored milk distribution in the schools 
shad not come up for board discussion. 
“It would only come before the board 
if the director of education, Thomas 
Sommerville, had been given a state- 
ment on the subject from the board of 
health,” it was explained. “He might 
only bring the question before the school 
board if he wanted our opinion.” 

In a health department report ap- 
proved by the director, Dr. Adelard 
Groulx, it was shown that in January 
and February, 1947, in 167 Montreal 
Catholic schools, 70,624 pupils took 
milk drinks on the premises, and only 
34.4 per cent of the children had whole 
natural milk as compared with 65.6 per 
cent taking chocolate-flavored milk. For 
the same two months in 45 Protestant 
schools 67.5 of 24,875 milk-using chil- 
dren took whole natural milk and 32.5 
used the chocolate-flavored product. 

The report added that up to Nov. 25, 
1948, of 101 samples of chocolate- 
flavored milk examined, 89.11 per cent 
contained 1.5 to 2.5 per cent fat. Also, 
99 per cent showed only 50,000 or less 
of bacteria per cubic centimetre; and 
92.7 per cent presented satisfactory re- 
ports as far as colibacilli was concerned. 

Dr. Groulx’s report emphasized the 
nutritional advantages of whole natural 
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milk. The board of health resolution 
adopted this week warned, “The re- 
peated drinking of chocolate-flavored 
beverages, besides causing disturbances 
such as calcium metabolism, etc., re- 
duces the child’s appetite at meals and 
induces it to develop a distaste for milk.” 


MILK PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Ottawa, Ont.—During the first ten 
months of 1948 milk production in the 
United Kingdom exceeded by nine per 
cent production during the correspond- 
ing period in 1947 and by 21 per cent 
that of 1939. 

Milk sold in liquid form was 85 per 
cent of production January-October, 
1948, and 89 per cent that of 1947, 
compared with 64 per cent out of the 
considerably smaller production in 1939. 
In spite of the increase of total milk 
production, the quantity processed in 
1948 was only two-thirds of that pro- 
cessed in 1939. Production of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk were all con- 
siderably less in 1948 than in 1939. The 
only milk product to increase in output 
compared with pre-war is milk powder. 


MILK SALES ON SKIDS 


Ottawa, Ont.—Sale of fluid milk con- 
tinues to drop, the Dominion bureau of 
statistics reports. Sales for the first 11 
months of 1948 are four per cent be- 
low the same period in 1947. 


Nutritionists have been watching this 
trend with real concern, for milk is re- 
garded as the greatest protective food. 
The higher cost is blamed for the trend 
which has been constant since price con- 
trols were removed several years ago. 

In the Toronto area, one of the 
wealthy industrial and commercial cen- 
tres of the Dominion, the decrease in 
milk consumption for the first 11 months 
of 1948 compared to the same period 
in 1947, was greater than the national 
decrease, amounting to 4.4 per cent 
compared with the average of four per 
cent. 

Sales of fluid milk during the first 11 
months of 1948 in Canada were 117,- 
500,000,000 pounds less than in the 
same period of 1947. 


CAPITALISM DISCUSSED 


Canadian Dairy Suppliers Hear Free 
Enterprise Praised but Needy 
of Minor Changes 


Toronto, Ont.—“The lesson of all expe- 
rience is that the automatic adjustment 
of the profit-motive in a properly regu- 
lated competitive order produces not 
only the maximum benefit but also the 
most widely dispersed benefit for the 
majority of citizens willing to work,” 
Jokn S. Harris, agency supervisor of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, told 
the Canadian Dairy Industry Suppliers 
Association recently. 


“To pretend our system is perfect is 
to give way to complacency and that 
is a luxury we cannot permit ourselves,” 
said Mr. Harris. “More business men 
must come to the realization that our 
safety and future happiness depends on 
continuous employment of all who are 
able and willing to work at a fair wage 
return; and that everyone must be pro- 
tected in some way from the economic 
hardships of ill-health and old age. Our 
salvation is production and these re- 
forms must be accomplished without 
destroying initiative and without destroy- 
ing the incentive to produce. 

“Provision for social security has a 
price tag and the cost, in real money, 
has to be paid. There is no magic form- 
ula which will provide money and re- 
gardless of the system it will come from 
the tax-payers. The great danger of 
social reform is that a paternal govem- 
ment, in an effort to provide security, 
will impose taxes which will dry up the 
funds required for production.” 

“If we appear to be moving slowly 
towards the objective of security for all, 
it is because of an honest effort to com- 
bine co-operative and government ef- 
forts with individual enterprise to 
achieve the desired result. The mill- 
enium of proper adjustment of gover- 
ment and free enterprise gradually 
evolve as we learn to live less selfishly 
and that, unfortunately, appears to be a 
most difficult thing for human beings 
to do.” 

Mr. Harris said that free enterprise 
had worked to provide more people 
with a better living, and while it was 
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not perfect, there was every reason to 
believe that it could do the job of pro- 
viding security for all who live within 
its protection. He advised his audience 
to carry out the ideals of free enter- 
prise within their own firms by deeds 
and for the individual business man to 
take part in the social activities of his 
community. 


BETTER PUBLICITY NEEDED 


R. W. Morrison Stresses Public Rela- 
tions in Speech to Ontario Dairymen 


Toronto, Ont.—The need for a better 
public relations organization between 
the dairymen of Canada and the gen- 
eral public was stressed by R. W. Mor- 
rison, secretary-manager of the Ontario 
Cream Producers’ Association, as he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the New 
Brunswick Dairymen’s Association re- 
cently. 


“There is a real challenge facing all 
of us to do a better job in public rela- 
tions, and to build confidence among 
all the factors of our whole economy and 
thus unite this Canada of ours and make 
it the great country it should be,” he 
charged in the chief address of the two- 
day convention. The annual meeting 
was held in the dairy town of Sus- 
sex, N. B. 


Must Know Facts 
In reference to the margarine ques- 
tion, Mr. Morrison said he was con- 
vinced that if the correct facts were 
properly put before the consumers they 
would see the “selfishness of their de- 
mands for margarine.” 


Mr. Morrison outlined the set-up of 
the four major marketing groups for milk 
and milk products in Ontario, and spoke 
of the advantages to both producers and 
operators of meeting together to study 
their mutual problems. 


Mr. S. W. MacDonald, Bathurst, 
N.B., retiring president of the provin- 
cial association, presided over the gen- 
eral sessions of the conference which 
were held in the Sussex Agricultural 
Hall. The producers and operators held 
a number of separate sessions. 


o 
SEEK MILK SUBSIDY 


Toronto, Ont.—A resolution calling on 
the dominion and provincial govern- 
ments to subsidize production of milk 
was approved by city council. 


Introduced by Controller Balfour, the 
motion in its preamble noted there were 
7,333,333 fewer quarts of milk sold in 
September 1948, than in the September 
of the previous year. 

It expressed the hope a milk subsidy 
would enable “underprivileged people 
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to purchase more of this commodity.” 
The vote was 14 to eight. Those op- 
posed were: Cons. Innes and Saunders, 
Ald. Weaver, Mealing, Belyea, Fish- 
leigh, Shannon and Howard Phillips, 
whose father. Nathan Phillips, voted in 
favor. 


“We Had Better Act” 

“There is something wrong some- 
where when milk gets to the price it is 
today,” said Con. Balfour. “If we want 
to stop subversive elements getting con- 
trol, we had better act in seeing some- 
thing is done about things like this.” 

“Why don’t we pass a resolution call- 
ing on the city to go into the milk busi- 


ness?” jibed Ald. Shannen, “I imagine 
milk would be just as essentia: and val- 
uable to our citizens as water.” 

“I don’t want to interfere with pri- 
vate enterprise,” retorted the controller. 
“All I want to do is help the poor milk- 
man.” 

“I don’t know whether the controller 
wants to assist needy children or the 
poor milkman,” said Ald. Freed. 

“I want to help everyone,” Con. Bal- 
four answered. 

Ald Sims said Con. Balfour was “mak- 
ing a fool of himself if he thinks he can 
beat communism by giving the kids 
more milk.” 
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THE MONITOR 


refrigerated 
bulk milk dispenser 


@ Pays for itself by using 
bulk milk instead of 
bottles. 


@ Troubles eliminated, no 
bottle breakage, wash- 
ing, icing, ete. 


@ Less than a minute to 
prepare for operation, 
saves time, space and 





labor. 
@ Milk temperature ther- 
mostatically controlled, 


milk dispensed by grav- 
ity, quick serving. Milk 
flows freely until can is 
empty. 


Has passel the strictest 
health requirements. 


No interruption of serv- 
ice or loss of milk. 


contamination. 


192 BRIGHT STREET 


Sell Milk at a PROFIT. .. 


Sanitary cans locked against tampering, milk protected against 
No paddles, no exposed parts, sealed milk from 
dairy to you. The Monitor Milk Dispenser is electrically refriger- 
ated and scientifically developed. It is in general use by Restau- 
rants, Clubs, Hotels, and Institutions. 
penser wit that enables you to serve your customers a better 
tasting glass of milk. You will enjoy more profit from your milk 
sales anc increased purchases The Monitor Way. 


write today for descriptive literature and prices 


UWonitor Process Corporation 














A stainless steel beauty that 
enhances the interior of modern 
Restaurants, Hotels, Clubs and Fountains 





A compact attractive dis- 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
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Kueck, Kuock — 
IT’S THE CENSUS TAKER 


Uncle Sam’s Tallymen Will Tackle the Dairy Industry Early 


This Year — Last Business Census Was Taken Ten Years Ago 


ILK DEALERS and dairy products 
M stores of all types, will be asked 
to report on their business opera- 
tions for 1948 in a nationwide Census of 


Business to be conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census early in 1949. 


About 4,500 trained enumerators are 
scheduled to begin the official count of 
the nation’s nearly three million whole- 
sale, retail, and service trade establish- 
ments in late March and early April. 
Information on annual sales volumes, pay 
roll and employment, type of ownership, 
inventories, cash and credit and 
other data which will be requested will 
bring statistical descriptions of the na- 
tions distributive structine up-to-date. 
The most recent Census of Business was 
taken in 1940, covering the vear 1939. 
Milk dealers have indicated a particular 
interest in the new census, according to 
Director J. C. Capt of the Census Bureau, 
because of the many changes and ad- 
vancements in their field during the past 
decade. 

There 16,834 dairy products 
stores and milk dealers operating in the 
country in 1939 with a total sales volume 
of $739 million. Their 101,900 employees 
earned $157 million. Total retail sales 
figure for all kinds of businesses in the 
country were $42 billion in 1939. Today 
they amount to an estimated $125 billion. 
It is expected that the country’s combined 
retail dairy businesses will reflect similar 
increased activity. 


sales, 


were 


The 80th Congress. in authorizing the 
1948 Census of Business, directed that a 
similar count be made every five vears, 
with annual and interim surveys, to meet 
the growing demands of the business 
community for a steady flow of up-to-dat: 
statistical information. The nation’s first 
Census of Business covering 1929 was 
conducted in 1930 under legislation au- 
thorizing a similar census every ten years. 
Its purpose was to provide a complete 
statistical description of the distribution 
trades, primarily for businessmen who 
needed such information as a guide to 
market conditions. 


Statistics Widely Used 
Many other uses soon supplemented 
the Census’ original function. Merchants 
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discovered that its authoritative count of 
establishments by kinds of business clas- 
sifications, and its information on sales 
pay rolls, employment, and 
other basic data aided them in under- 
standing their own operations. It gave 
them a gauge for determining their own 
position in their individual fields. It 
located each business group’s position 
in the national structure. Used in con- 
nection with the population and agricul- 
ture censuses, it supplied the final needed 
tool for water-tight evaluation of local 
business opportunities, and for the im- 
provement of relationships governing 
supply and demand in their own areas. 
It greatly increased the merchants bene- 
fits from advertising, insurance, and other 
agencies operating in his interest. 


volumes, 


Although the individual dairy products 
dealer may, and in many cases does, use 
the Census of Business actively and per- 
sonally, its advantages more frequently 
reach him by methods other than his own 
research into actual census reports. His 
trade association, Chamber of Commerce, 
and the many state and federal agencies 
serving business, supply him with a con- 
sistent flow of news markets and 
trends that is directly derived from cen- 
information. His daily newspaper 
uses census figures to keep him informed 
on spot developments and changes that 
affect him. 


on 


sus 


Industry along with 
other trade groups, business leaders, and 
organizations operating in the interests 
of business worked for many months with 
the Business Division of the Census 
Bureau on questionnaires for the 1948 
Census of Business that would give bus- 
iness and the country the information 
with as little inconvenience as 
possible to the man who owns the store 
or operates the milk route. 


representatives 


Nie eded 


Two Reporting Forms 

\s a result, two simple reporting forms, 
BC-20 and BC-21 were devised for re- 
cording statistical information from all 
retail stores. Store owners and _ route- 
operators whose annual sales volumes 
exceed $100,000, and retail units oper- 
ated as part of multiunit organizations 
will report on Form 21. In addition, one 
in ten establishments with an annual sales 


volume under $100,000 will be asked to 
fill out Form 21 to provide bases for 
comparison between large and small op. 
erations. All other members of the smaller 
volume group will report on Form 20. 

Both forms request the retail dealer to; 

1. Identify the place of business. 

2. Describe the business. 

3. Report total sales in 1948. Sales 
taxes and excise taxes collected di- 
rectly from customers and _ paid 
directly to any taxing agency are 
to be reported separately. (Form 
20 provides space for listing the 
four principal lines of merchandise 
and sales volume or percentage of 
total volume for each. This list is 
extremely important. The Census 
Bureau will use this information as 
a basis for grouping stores having 
similar sales characteristics.) 


a 


Report number of proprietors, part- 
ners, and unpaid family members 
5. Report the total pay roll for 1948, 
and the number of employees on 
the pay roll for the pay period 
ended nearest November 15, 1948. 

6. Supply the names and addresses of 

leased departments, if any, and 
their sales volumes. 

In addition, Form 21 requests infor- 
mation on cash and credit sales, bal- 
ances due from customers, merchandise 
on hand, and pay roll and employment 
totals for three selected weeks. Pages |. 
2, and 3 of this form are identical for all 
retail establishments. The remainder of 
Form 21 is a series of twenty-two blocks 
of questions. The store-owner or route- 
operator reports in his own block, ignor- 
ing the other twenty-one. 


Dairy store owners and operators ot 
milk routes will be asked to report sepa- 
rate dollar sales figures for (1) milk and 
cream, (2) ice cream, frozen custard, etc., 
(3) other dairy products, and (4) other 
sales. If any or all of the following items 
are sold, separate sales figures for them 
are also requested: eggs, poultry, grocer- 
ies and other food items. 


Information From Distributors 


A special information block for fluid- 
milk distribution only asks for a report 
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on the total number of quarts of milk 
and the total number of quarts of cream 
sold in 1948, with a breakdown for each 
total as follows: 

Retail on routes (including own sales 
counters) 

Wholesale on routes 

To plants of other companies for fluid 
use 

To manufacturing plants 

Other sales 

The additional question is asked: Do 
you make other dairy products in this 
establishment: This question has been in- 
cluded after consultation with the Milk 
Industry Foundation. Its purpose is to 
assist the Census Bureau to compile in- 
dustry totals, yet avoid duplications that 
might arise as a result of reports made 
in the 1947 Census of Manufacturers by 
fluid-milk dealers who are also manu- 
facturers of dairy products. 


Information Is Confidential 

Owners of dairy products stores and 
operators of milk routes, along with 
other members of the nation’s retail busi- 
ness, naturally will ask certain questions 
about the Census of Business. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, is: Can the informa- 
tion I give the Census Bureau be used 
against me any way? Will my competi- 
tors be able to find out the details of my 
business Operations? Will I lay myself 
open to questioning by other govern- 
ment agencies, say in the fields of taxa- 
tion, or investigation? 

The answer to these questions is an 
unequivocal “no”. Under the Census 
law as enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, all Census employees are 
required to take a strict oath of secrecy. 
Responsibility is imposed upon them, 
under heavy penalty, to keep secret all 
information about individual establish- 
ments. Results of the Census of Busi- 
ness are published only in summary 
fom; information from an_ individual 
store is not revealed in any way. 


Must Fill Out Form 


Another question a store-owner might 
logically ask is: Am I required to fill out 
and turn in a Census of Business form? 
Here the answer is “yes”. Congress, in 
passing the Census Law, recognized these 
facts: The Census of Business could not 
justify itself as valuable and necessary 
unless it was complete; and, it would be 
an administrative impossibility to decide 
om exceptions. The law, therefore, im- 
poses penalties for failure to report or for 
false reporting. Little difficulty on this 
point has been experienced in past cen- 
suses, and it is not considered a likely 
factor in the 1948 survey. Businessmen, 
a a group, realize the importance of 
accuracy in figures that they themselves 
will put to greatest use. 
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C-B APPOINTS TWO 

John W. Ladd, President of Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, Chicago, manufac- 
turers and distributors of milk and food 
plant equipment and supplies, has an- 
nounced two appointments in General 
Office management personnel to facili- 
tate company operations. 

Stanley B. Berg, Secretary, a Vice 
President and Director, has 
pointed Vice President in Charge of 
Finance. He joined Cherry-Burrell in 
1929. Later he became Secretary, and 
in 1940 was elected a Vice President 
and Director. Mr. Berg is a Certified 
Public Accountant and has spent his en- 
tire business life in the field of finance 
and accounts. 
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line pressure is insufficient. 


steel including the 
one inch sanitary 
tubing connections. 
With this Model 
8-M-3 filter the 
small milk plant can 
deliver the same 
quality milk that is 
produced by more 
expensive, larger vol- 
ume milk filtering 
installations. 


PRICE FOR COMPLETE UNIT 
WITH FITTINGS READY TO 
INSTALL....... $220.00 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Hs Bae hese oie 


BR New Mi 


designed for 


Small Milk Plants 


SPARKLER MODEL 8-M-3 


This new Sparkler Model 8-M-3 milk filter is designed espe- 
cially to meet the requirements of the small milk plant. 

It is a low cost complete unit that is simple to install in the 
production line without separate pump and motor. The filter- 
ing area is one square foot which provides ample capacity for 
maintaining a high flow rate with regular pipe line pressure. 
An auxiliary pump can be installed ahead of the filter if pipe 


One important feature of this filter is its leakproof quality 
made possible by the method of horizontal plate assembly 
standard with all Sparkler filters. 

Filtration is complete, all fine particles of foreign matter in 
the milk are removed. Either filter paper or cloth can be used 
and is disposable with each cleaning. All parts are stainless 








SS 
SPARKLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mundelein, Illinois 


John G. Cherry has been appointed 
Vice President in Charge of Production. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and joined Cherry-Burrell in 
1934 as a member of the accounting de- 
partment in Chicago. During the war he 
was Manager of the Priorities Depart- 
ment and a member of the national 
Dairy Equipment Advisory Committee. 
On the latter assignment Mr. Cherry 
spent a great deal of time in Washing- 
ton to assist dairy plant operators in 
obtaining repairs, replacement: machines 
and new equipment where possible, to 
speed the flow of vital dairy foods. He 
was appointed Assistant Manager of Pro- 
duction in 1945. 
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SPARKLER 
MODEL 8-M-3 
MILK FILTER 
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NEW YORK FORMULA 
(Continued from Page 10) 


fluid milk utilization used during 1948, 
which happens to be 63.6 percent. To 
put it another way, 63.6 per cent of all 
the milk produced in the milkshed dur- 
ing 1948 was sold as fluid milk. To get 
the picture for a particular month it is 
necessary to find the percentage of fluid 
utilization for that month in relation to 
the base. Only 60.1 per cent of the milk 
produced was used as fluid milk in De- 
cember; the percentage in relation to the 
base figure of 63.6, therefore, is 60.1 
divided by 63.6 which equals 95.3. To 
calculate the price, multiply the $5.57, 
which we calculated above, by .953. This 
yields $5.31, which is the price for Feb- 
ruary 1949. 


In an effort to smooth out seasonal 
fluctuations, the Price Committee recom- 
mended a monthly adjustment in the 
price over and above the formula price. 
This adjustment would act as an incentive 
for increased winter production by plac- 
ing a premium on fall and winter milk 
while reducing the price of spring milk 
below the formula price. The procedure 
would be to multiply the formula price 
by a value determined for each month. 
The values are as follows: 


January ........ eee 95 
February ...... 103 August ........... 100 
eae 100 September .... 104 
ee 94 October ........ 107 
SE caccincisateuw 88 November .... 109 
eee 88 December .... 107 


Thus, to arrive at the final figure for Feb- 
ruary milk in the example used above, 
it would be necessary to multiply $5.31, 
the formula price, by the seasonal factor 
for February 1.03. This would give a 
final February price of $5.47. 


Herbert L. Forest, Assistant Chief of 
the Dairy Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, who has been 
the inspiration behind the formulation of 
price committees in various Federal mar- 
kets, told the Editor of the American 
Milk Review that he felt the committee 
“had done a good job” but emphasized 
the preliminary nature of the recommen- 
dations. “It’s got a long way to go before 
it becomes a part of the order”, Mr. 
Forest said. He pointed out that seven 
steps must be taken before the proposal 
becomes effective. These seven steps are. 
1. A hearing proposal, 2. A hearing, 3. 
A tentative decision, 4. Exceptions on the 
tentative décision, 5. Final decision, 6. 
A referendum among producers, 7. The 
effective order. 


Members of the New York Milkshed 
Price Committee, in addition to Chairman 
F. F. Hill are: 


Dr. Thurston M. Adams, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, University of 
Vermont. Burlington, Vermont. 
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Dr. C. W. Pierce, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Pennsylvania State Col- 
legs, State College, Pa. 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Mar- 
keting, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. L. Barr, Associate Professor of 
Farm Management, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


Dr. Stewart Johnson, Associate Profes- 
sor of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., Secretary. 


Dr. Jules Backman, Associate Professor 
of Economics, School of Commerce, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Professor of 
Farm Management, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. R. Parker Eastwood, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Statistics, School of 
Business, Columbia University, New 


York, N. Y. 


Dr. Edward K. Cratsley, Comptroller 
and Professor of Business Administration, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


FOUR LEAF CLOVER 
(Continued from Page 3) 


are working on dairy projects, the proce- 
dure is as follows: the breed associations 
consign a number of calves, correspond- 
ing to the number desired by 4-H mem- 
bers, to a sale held early in March. These 
animals are secured by club members on 
one of several financing plans, such as 
the one carried on by radio station 
WTIC, a 50-50 share basis with the 
breed association, or an outright purchase 
by the club member. 


After the March sale the animals are 
delivered to their young owners and 
cared for by them until they are resold. 
This resale date varies widely. Some of 
the animals are sold in an October auc- 
tion of the same year in which they were 
bought. Others are held for 1, 2 or 3 
more years. Figures from the 8 months 
October sale in Dane County were quoted 
earlier. If after caring for his animal, the 
club member decides that he wants to 
use a particular cow as a basis for a herd 
he may assume complete ownership upon 
retirement of any debt owed to the per- 
son who financed the original purchase. 
Generally speaking this provision is in- 
cluded in all financing plans now in 
operation. 


Praise, reward, and honors play a big 
part in maintaining an interest in 4-H 
work. Combine this with the competitive 
spirit and you have the essentials of the 
formula that is working so successfully 
in 4-H clubs. 


Each year members are encouraged to 
enter their animals in the County Fair, 
Junior Fair, and State Fair. For some 


4-Hers, judging becomes the aim of all] 
their efforts to develop the animals to the 
best of their abilities. Carrying, brushing, 
and trimming become the all consuming 
occupation of these youngsters as they 
sweat out the days and hours before their 
animals are to go into the judging ring. 
Proudly they lead them into the ring and, 
while outwardly appearing reasonably 
calm, they inwardly seethe with anxiety, 
hope, doubt, and fear. Some minor, irrel- 
evant, detail in the care of their animals 
suddenly becomes painfully important. 
As the judges award the prizes a collec- 
tive sigh is heaved by everyone, even 
those who did not quite make top honors, 

Along with the blue ribbons often go 
cash awards and trips. The National 
Dairy Products Corporation has been for 
years one of the forward looking con- 
cerns that have supported these awards, 
Through their local companies they have, 
in many instances, provided the expense 
money by which Junior and State fair 
winners go into national competition. 
They also present awards at the National 
convention. 

These awards really pay off in industry 
benefits when a few years later the 
grown-up prize-winners begin to produce, 
on a commercial scale, some of the high- 
est quality milk in the country. 


Perhaps the introduction to the Dairy 
Club Handbook for New England gives 
the best brief summary of what 4-H 
clubs are trying to accomplish. It says 
in part, “The aim of 4-H Dairy club 
members is to increase the effeciency of 
dairy production through improvements 
in methods used by the coming genera- 
tion of dairy farmers and the greater use 
of quality stock. This project, like all 
others, should help in the development of 
leadership and ability among the 4-H 
members that they may be better able 
to meet the problems of dairymen and 
of future citizens. The accomplishment 
of these aims will help in the present 
and future development of the dairy in- 
ay...” 


MOVES N. Y. SALES OFFICE 


E. R. Leonhard, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales of the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company announces the re- 
moval of their New York Sales Office 
from 120 Broadway to the Chanin Build- 
ing at 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. effective February 1, 1949. 


The improved facilities and central 
city location should be of great help in 
servicing the sales of Patapar, Durapak, 
and Parchkin in that area. 

Mr. A. L. Smith is Eastern Sales Man- 


ager and will have his headquarters at 
the new address. 
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THEY’RE FRIENDS AGAIN 

An off-again, on-again football feud 
has been brought to a halt—temporarily 
at least. 

Frankie Albert and Bob Reinhard, two 
famous gridiron rivals, have been 
brought together by Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd. The milk company has em- 
ployed Albert on its public relations 
staff and Reinhard in its sales depart- 
ment, and both former All Americans 
now find time to renew an old friend- 
ship. 

As quarterback and tackle, respec- 
tively, Albert and Reinhard played on 
the Glendale high school football team 
that won the Southern California cham- 
pionship in 1937 by whipping Santa 
Barbara, 15-14, with Albert originating 
the winning play on the field. 

The diminutive Frankie, who weighs 
in at 165, went to Stanford, where he 
made the All America eleven in 1940 
and 1941, and tall, husky Reinhard, who 
looks about twice Albert’s size, went on 
to the University of California and All 
America selection in 1941. 

For four years the two former team- 
mates played against each other. The 
climax of the rivalry between their two 
teams came in the “big game” of 1941, 
with Reinhard leading his California 
team to a 16-0 win over Stanford. 


Reinhard waded through the Indians’ 
line time after time to smear Albert on 
the turf. 


“I can remember it as if it happened 
today,” Albert said with a grin. “As a 
matter of fact, I can’t forget the way 
Bob was smacking me down that day. It 
still hurts me whenever I take a deep 


breath.” 


The two played together as members 
of the West team in the Shrine East- 
West game in New Orleans on January 
1, 1942, and then, after graduation in 
June, both went into the Navy. 


After the war Albert joined the San 
Francisco 49ers and Reinhard teamed 
up with the Los Angeles Dons, bitter 
rivals for west coast professional foot- 
ball supremacy. 


Twice each season—six games in all— 
these teams have met, and each time 
the clash has been Albert vs. Reinhard. 
In the season’s closing tilt in Los Ange- 
les in December, both Albert and Rein- 
hard were hurt and had to be assisted 


off the field. 


Except for times when their teams are 
playing away from home, both grid 
stars work daily for the milk company 
as permanent Golden State employees. 


“I’m certainly happy about being on 
the same team with Bob,” Albert said, 








THREE DECADES FOR DISA 
(Continued from Page 4) 


to the toll of war, but also to lack of 
modern processing supplies and equip- 
ment, Vegh stated. 

He predicted that export of American 
machinery and supplies and application 
of American techniques would help fill 
the bulk of Europe’s needs in this field. 


Young Awarded Plaque 

An honorary plaque was presented to 
Ralph Young by DISA’S President Olson 
in recognition of his outstanding service 
to the organization. A DISA member for 
more than 20 years and a director since 
1941, Young is now entering his fourth 
year as treasurer of the organization. 

In the words of Ray Olson, “he has 
given unstintingly of his time, thought 
and effort to association affairs over a 
long period of service on DISA com- 
mittees, either as a member or a com- 
mittee chairman”. 

As DISA moved into its 30th year of 
operation, individuals and companies 
with an unbroken record of thirty-year 
membership were honored by the asso- 
ciation. DISA was formed—under another 
and longer name — in 1912. But it 
inaugurated a broad trade association 
“although next fall I suppose we'll be 
after each other again.” 














SPEAKING OF COOPERATION 


We offer our services to all Co-opera- 
tives, Auctions, Marketing Associations 
and other Trade Interests —to supply 
up-to-the-minute price quotations, mar- 
ket opinion and statistical information. 


—FOR 90 YEARS — 


We have served the Egg and Poultry | 
Industries. Our services include the daily | 
“Producers’ Price-Current”; special fast 








“Wire Service”; Weekly Statistical Let- 
ter; monthly “American Egg and Poultry 
Review”; yearly ““Who’s Who in the Egg 
and Poultry Industries”. 
are invited. 


URNER-BARRY CO. 


173 Chambers St.. New York 7, N. Y. 


Your inquiries 
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Full solids recovery means a full profit return on every pound of milk 
dried in a Rogers Spray Process Milk Powder Plant. Specially designed 
cloth filters prevent entrainment losses . . . a feature found only in 
Rogers equipment . . . and one of many reasons why Rogers is “The 
Choice of Dairyland.” Regardless of the size of your plant, you can 
count on a Rogers Drier for finest top quality products and lowest 
production costs. Our small 200 Ib. per hour unit operates with the 
same efficiency and economy as the larger sizes. Check into the extra 


income possibilities of spray drying the Rogers 








way. We'll gladly give you the facts. 





“The Choice of Dairyland’ Since 1883.. = 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9. MICH. 


program in the modern sense only in 
1919. It is with the latter date that 
DISA’s record-of-the-years is customarily 
begun. 


A surprise presentation of a stream- 
lined Longine wrist watch was made on 
behalf of the Board of Directors to Ever- 
ett in recognition of 30 years of loyal 
service and as a token of the Board’s 
esteem, confidence and affection. 


Roberts Everett Honored 

Ray Olson, who gave the gold time- 
piece to DISA’s Executive vice-president, 
pointed out that the Association was 
launched 30 years ago by a handful of 
manufacturers with vision. “In that year,” 
he said, “the loose outline of the objec- 
tives to be achieved were handed to 
Mr. Roberts Everett, then a young man, 
motivated by high ideals of service and 
business ethics. That the pioneers chose 
wisely in delegating the responsibility 
for the fulfillment of their ideals is amply 
attested to by the record of achievement 
which has since been built up”. 


Visibly moved, Everett thanked the 
directors and gave a brief resume of the 
Association’s history and of his affiliation 
with it. 

“In 1919,” he said, “I didn’t know 
much about the dairy industries. I had 
milked a few cows in western Kansas. 
I had been a young newspaper reporter 
in Manhattan, an editor of a small mag- 
azine and, after being discharged from 
the Army, a very green advertising man- 
ager for an equally green company. None 
of which is of any importance except as 
it may partly account for my complete 
lack of recognition that I was walking 
into as complex a set of industries as, I 
suspect—at least short of the new atomic 
age—has ever absorbed the patience and 
the ingenuity of man, and at the begin- 
ning of a period of American and world- 
wide business history that would include 
two depressions, a far greater second 
world war, and a change in almost every 
common habit.” 

He ascribed much importance to 
DISA’s educational activities even though 
“they do not always start the dollar 
coming back the next Monday morning.” 
“These activities,” he said, “touch the 
dairy technical student in our colleges, 
the public health authorities throughout 
the country, our governmental experts 
and administrators and the operators of 
more primitive dairy enterprises abroad.” 
He concluded by stating that DISA has 
to be “both constructive and protective 

. continuing to apply a creative spirit 
in building a more prosperous tomorrow.” 


Cuts Anniversary Cake 
A cluster of former DISA Presidents 
gathered around Mr. Olson as he cut a 
four-tier DISA anniversary cake. Among 
them were Gordon Lamont, Lamont Cor- 
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liss & Company, New York; Henry L. 
Miller, Chester Dairy Supply, Chester, 
Pa.; and G. E. Wallis, Creamery Package 
Mfg., Chicago, IIl. 

A list follows of the companies with 
records of unbroken membership for 
thirty years: 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation, (as Cherry- 
Bassett-Winner Co. 


Grand Rapids Cabinet Company 
The Hudson Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
The Ice Cream Trade Journal 
Keiner-Williams Stamping Co. 
David Michael & Co., Inc. 

John H. Mulholland Co. 

C. Nelson Manufacturing Company 
The Olsen Publishing Company 
The Sanitary Tinning Company 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
York Corporation. 


Committee Chairmen Report 
With Wayne Jordan acting as interloc- 
utor, fourteen committee chairmen gave 
a series of flash reports during a period of 





Los Angeles publicity men, famed 
for their speed on the draw, were 
not caught napping as DISA con- 
vened in New York. The boys from 
the Golden State sent in a supply 
of souvenirs as the opening gun in 
what promises to be a historic wel- 
come when the annual DISA con- 
vention takes place in Los Angeles 
next fall. Gift was a cascade of 
gold coins on which was mounted 
an ash tray in the form of a gold 
miner's washing pan. 











serious concentration on internal Associa- 
tion matters, reviewing past performance 
covering the full range of DISA activi- 
ties and initiating recommendations for 
the future. 


Ray Olson reported for the Member- 
ship Committee and in the absence of 
Robert Rosenbaum of David Michael & 
Co., Philadelphia read a report of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors. Rosenbaum, who is chairman 
of the Executive Committee is currently 
in the West Indies to spur dairy industrial 
development there under the sponsorship 
of Dairy Industries Society International. 


Other participants in the panel were: 
George W. Willits, Johnson and Johnson, 
Chicago, Chairman of the Milk Produc- 
tion Education Committee; R. D. Britton, 
Wisner Manufacturing Corporation, New 
York Chairman of the Exposition Enter- 
tainment Policy Committee; C. E. Glas- 
ser, The Diversey Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, Chairman of the Dairy Indus- 
trial Market Data Service Committee; 


K. L. Wallace, Walker-Wallace, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, Chairman of the Expo- 
sition Credentials Committee. 


Also, H. L. Miller, Chester Dairy 
Supply Co., Chester, Pa., Exposition 
Hotel Committee; George F. Kroha, The 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., Chairman 
of the Customer Association Relations 
Committee; Earl G. Weed, Foote and 
Jenks, Inc., Jackson, Michigan, Chairman 
of the Exposition Floor Committee; Ralph 
L. Young, Chairman of the Exposition 
Committee; R. B. Wilhelm, Owens-llli- 
nois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, Chairman 
of the Committee to Study Exposition 
Eligibilities; George H. Scragg, The 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Exposition Attendance Pro- 
motion Committee; Gordon Lamont, 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., New York, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. 


New Board Members Elected 
Seven seats to DISA’s 18-member 
Board of Directors were filled by mem- 
bership vote. R. H. Strickland of Solar 
Sturges Mfg. Co., Melrose Park, Ill. was 
elected to fill an unexpired term vacated 
by the recent death of Roland F. Smith. 


Other newly-elected or re-elected Di- 
rectors were: Directors at Large: L. N. 
Lucas, the Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago; 
H. L. Miller, Chester Dairy Supply Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa. and Carl A. Wood, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago. 
Commodity Directors—Containers Group: 
R. B. Wilhelm, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; Chemicals and 
Refrigerants Group: C. E. Glasser, the 
Diversey Corp., Chicago; Point-of-Sale 
Group: W. D. Jordan. 

Judges of the election were: S. W. 
Dennis, Crown Cork and Seal Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; D. G. Colony, Manton 
Gaulin Mfg. Co. Inc., Everett, Mass.; 
E. F. Wellinghoff, Universal Glass Prod- 
ucts Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Ear! Slayton, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tellers were: Phil Arnold, Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
D. Van Geem, Erie Crate & Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa.; H. L. Solie, General Dairy 
Equipment, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
P. J. Cooney, Rice & Adams Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Emil Howe, Waukesha Foun- 
dry Company, Waukesha, Wis.; Paul 
Girton, Girton Mfg. Co., Millville, Pa.; 
H. L. Dietrich, Dietrich Supply Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E. B. Knapp, George 
J. Meyer Mfg. Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

Numerous DISA committees met in 
New York during the week and the Board 
of Directors met twice. 

Credit for organizing the program goes 
to Wayne D. Jordan, Chairman of the 
Program Committee and to Committee 
members Carl A. Wood of Cherry-Burrell 
Corp., Chicago; R. D. Britton, Gordon 
Lamont, and G. W. Willits. 
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BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 
(Continued from Page 22) 


them in was popular demand. And that 
is something for dairymen to mull over 
in their spare time. According to Mr. 
Gore who backed dairy products all the 
way, Young America just wasn’t ready 
for it. To quote from the Camel ad they 
wanted ‘a treat instead of a treatment.’ ” 


Sportsmanship Code 


One of the finest fruits of this Small 
High School Tournament is the constant 
proof it offers that it is possible to run 
high school athletics so that the educa- 
tional values, inherent in athletic com- 
petition, have a chance to be effective. 
Just before the opening game each tour- 
nament night, with house lights dimmed 
and only a single “spot” playing on the 
color guard that flanks him, Tournament 
Manager Briggs reads the sportsmanship 
ship code. “We consider all athletic op- 
ponents as guests and treat them with 
all the courtesy due friends and guests. 
We accept all decisions of officials with- 
out question. We never hiss or boo a 
player on an official, We never utter 
abusive or irritating remarks from the 
sidelines. We applaud opponents who 
make good plays or show good sports- 
manship. We never attempt to rattle an 
opposing player, such as a player at- 


tempting to make a free throw. We seek 
to win by fair and lawful means, accord- 
ing to the rules. We do unto others as 
we would have them do unto us. We 
try to win without boasting and lose 
without excuses. We ask that every 
player and fan in the hall do his level 
best throughout the tournament to co- 
operate with us in living up to this code. 
And may the best club win.” They make 
the code mean something up there in 
the Connecticut Valley. In all the 
twenty-one years of tournament history 
the times that officials or players have 
been booed or that the crowd has for- 
gotten itself can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. And don’t get the idea 
that it’s a tea party either. From open- 
ing whistle to final gun this tournament 
is rugged competition. The point is that 
you can have he-man athletics and still 
behave like gentlemen. 


Wanna Sell Ice Cream 


About the most serious challenge to 
the sportsmanship code of fair play oc- 
curred a few years ago when the janitor 
had the refreshment concession. Tourna- 
ment officials noticed that the big cage 
where the games are held was becoming 
unusually warm. They investigated and 
found that the janitor, disappointed with 
ice cream sales, had turned the heat up 
in order to promote a little business. 


PROMOTIONS AT BORDEN 


Four personnel promotions have been 
announced by The Borden Company’s 
Manufactured Products Division. R. 
George Pooley, formerly assistant to 
David A. Davidson, manager of the 
Southern Division with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed 
assistant manager. Harold F. Holtz has 
been named superintendent of the evap- 
orated milk plant at Macon, Miss., and 
Francis J. Harris heads the Waco, Texas 
plant. Both have been serving as acting 
superintendents. Allan A. Simpson has 
been named superintendent of the Man- 
ufactured Products Division’s Randolph, 
N. Y. Machine Shop, succeeding Ross 
Merrill, who has relinquished his posi- 
tion to devote his full time to experi- 
mental work. 


CANCO NAMES HOPKINS 


Harvey C. Hopkins, general manager 
of purchases since 1944 for American 
Can Company, has been named vice 
president in charge of purchasing and 
traffic. He has assumed the duties of the 
late Albert R. Pfeltz, who died January 4. 

Mr. Hopkins joined Canco in 1925 as 
a research chemist at Maywood, IIl. 
Three years later he was transferred to 
the manufacturing department in the 
Chicago office. 








O use this easy way 





the Bestovu milk can 
rinser and sterilizer 


@ Foot operated in three easy steps 
@ Thorough cleaning action 


@ Sturdily constructed for long life 
and trouble-free operation 


@ Hot-dipped, galvanized finish. 
Easy to keep clean and sanitary 


Cans become clean, gleaming 
and odorless Here's a faster, more 
efficient, and lower cost means of rinsing 
and sterilizing standard milk, cream and 
ice cream cans. Stubborn milk or cream 


stock for prompt delivery. 
breaking reaches .. . 
Cherry-Burrell representative. 


Generol Soles and Executive Office: 


AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 





to sterilise milk cans 


residue comes off cans with this modern, low-cost machine. In 
Don’t delay. . 
write today for full details or see your 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Milk ond Food Plont Equipment and Supplies 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES O8 DISTRIBUTORS 
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Staintess Steel and Nickel Allay 


THOMSEN 


Eguifement for the Processing Tudustries 


Sanitary & Brine Pumps 


Direct 
couplin 
flow. 


drive; 
types. 
igher production, 
cost. Sanitary rotary seal. Pre- 
cision workmanship means less 

— and longer service. Easier 

to keep clean. Write for descrip- 
$31.15;i.. data giving capacities, 
UP prices, etc. Z 


Valves and Fittings 


Complete line nickel alloy and 
stainless steel. Finest of workman- 
ship in every detail. No pit-holes 
or rough surfaces. Highly polished 
to mirror smoothness. Easily 
cleaned. 


Line Filters and Tubing 


Filter barrels of white metal or 
stainless steel. 1”, I”, and 2”. 
1,000 to 6,000 Ibs. per hour ca- 
pacity. Stainless steel and nickel 
alloy. Tubing, 10’ lengths, I” to 
4” diam. All finishes. Ask your 
jobber or write for descriptive 
literature. 


L.C. THOMSEN & SONS, Inc. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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H. P. Olsen Dies 


Founder and Board Chairman of the 
Olsen Publishing Co. Passes at 
79 After a Long Illness 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Hans Peter Olsen, 
79, chairman of the board of The Olsen 
Publishing Company, and founder of the 
firm’s magazines, the National Butter ¢ 
Cheese Journal, The Ice Cream Review, 
The Milk Dealer, and the Dairy Indus- 


tries Catalog, passed away at his home 





HANS P. OLSEN 


in Milwaukee, Wis., February 7, follow- 
ing a long period of illness. Funeral 
services were held February 10, and in- 
terment was in Valhalla Cemetery, 
Milwaukee. 


Born on the small island of Auno in 
Denmark, Mr. Olsen was reared on a 
Danish dairy farm and at the age of 12 
began a rigorous apprenticeship in the 
Danish butter industry. As a trained but- 
termaker he migrated to the United 
States at the age of 22, and began work- 
ing in creameries in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 


He entered the publishing field in 
1905, when he took over the manage- 
ment of the Dairy Record, published in 
St. Paul, Minn. In 1910 he moved to 
Milwaukee to establish the first of his 
own publications, the National Butter & 
Cheese Journal. Later he added The Ice 





HEAVY SCRAP IS A MUST 


With more heavy scrap steel 
mills could produce more steel, 
more quickly. The shortage of 
heavy scrap during the past year 
limited the production of steel mills 
and foundries. Even at the present 
record rate of production, there is 
still not enough steel to meet the 
current and anticipated demands 
of our domestic economy, military 
requirements, and foreign aid pro- 
grams. More heavy scrap will help 
step up present steel production 
and create the ready inventory 


needed as a matter of national 
security. 
START YOUR PLANT 


CAMPAIGN 


1. Appoint one top official as 
Salvage Director with full respon- 
sibility to investigate heavy scrap 
possibilities and with full authority 
to sell all unneeded iron and steel 
items. 

2. In working out your scrap- 
ping program, check with your 
local scrap dealer. 











Cream Review, The Milk Dealer, and the 
Dairy Industries Catalog. 


Besides being chairman of the board 
of The Olsen Publishing Co., Mr. Olsen 
was also chairman of the board of the 
H. P. Olsen Realty Co. of Milwaukee. 


He was a member of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church for 38 years, and 
also affiliated with the Milwaukee Ki- 
wanis Club, Modern Woodmen of Amer- 


ica, Kenwood Masonic Lodge, Tripoli 
Shrine, and the Dairymen’s Country 
Club. 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. Millie 
Sherbing Olsen; a son, Lester S. Olsen, 
president of The Olsen Publishing Co.; 
a daughter Mrs. R. H. Schmidt, of Mil- 
waukee; a grandson, Peter, of Milwau- 
kee; a granddaughter, Lu Anne, of Mil- 
waukee, and a sister, Marie of Tampa, 
Fla. 


* 
WEST COAST MEETING 
Davis, Calif. — Commercial represen- 


tatives, state officials and faculty mem- 
bers of the University of California joined 
in a three day discussion of problems fac- 
ing the West Coast dairy industry, at the 
Davis campus of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Dr. E. L. Jack, head of the Uni- 
versity’s dairy industry division, set the 
theme of the conference which was at- 
tended by 350 people, representing all 
major dairy products companies of the 
state, when he opened the meeting with 
a talk on what constitutes quality in dairy 
products. Mentioning the content of food 
nutrients of milk, the retention of its nat- 
ural flavor, proper feeding practices, the 
prevention of deterioration chemically or 


through bacteria, proper processing pro- 


cedures, Dr. Jack made the point that 
strict attention must be placed on all 
these aspects. “None can be overlooked,” 
he declared, “otherwise a superior prod- 
uct may become an inferior one. It is not 
sufficient that dairy products be superior 
when compared with other dairy prod- 
ucts. They must be superior in all re- 
spects when compared with other foods 
because they must compete with all other 
foods for their place in the human diet.” 


Practically all of the thirty speakers 
contributed to the knowledge of how to 
improve or maintain quality of milk and 
milk products. General subjects included 
problems of foodplant sanitation, the use 
of modern insecticides, the effects of lab- 
oratory work on the production of milk 
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Wites 


and milk products, ion exchange and the 
bacteriophage. 

On the second day of the conference, 
three sections were held simultaneously. 
The ice cream section of the meeting 
heard discussions on improvement of 
quality of ice cream and on methods of 
handling and dispensing to maintain high 
quality. 

The manufacturing section heard talks 
on engineering features of dairy plant 
equipment, the effects of heating milk for 
various uses, and general problems con- 
cerned with the quality of manufactured 
products. 


The market milk section dealt with the 
use of various chemical agents in sanitiz- 
ing milk equipment, also with the proper 
use of dairy equipment and the place of 
the laboratory in maintaining high stand- 
ards in the milk supply. 


New developments for aiding the effec- 
tiveness of cleaning dairy equipment 
were illustrated and latest farm holding 
tank practices were shown. 


Highlights of the conference were the 
address of Dr. Paul F. Sharp, new direc- 
tor of the Agriculture Experiment Station, 
who discussed the role in dairy industry 
operations of the milkfat globule and the 
materials attached to its surface; and the 
talk by R. J. Werner, manager of the 
Dairy Industry Advisory Board on the 
four programs of that organization, deal- 
ing with public relations, advertising, 
education and research. 


€ 
GOLD IN THEM ORANGES 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Statistically the picture offers a tremen- 
dous appeal; a billion dollar market, 85 
per cent consumption in the home, good 
profits, a simple processing operation, a 
tasty, nutritionally sound food, and in 
many cases a door opener. Why shouldn’t 
it go like million dollars? The evidence 
is indisputable; in many cases it has 
done just that while in other cases it 
has not. While giving due weight to 
variations in local tastes and the vicissi- 
tudes of diverse health regulations, one 
comes inevitably to the conclusion that 
where the product went well it was han- 
dled properly, where it did not go well 
it was handled improperly. This »osi- 
tion is butressed by repcated exampies of 
success and failure in the same market. 


On the basis of our discussions with 
dairymen on this subject the key to a 
successful employment of orange bever- 
ages as a supplement to the milk busi- 
ness lies in proper integration. We sus- 
pect that many of the dairies that re- 
ported adverse experience with orange 
approached it originally with a good deal 
of skepticism or with over enthusiasm. 
The status of orange beverages with 
three companies who have handled the 
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product successfully illustrates this point 
of view. A Brooklyn, New York com- 
pany says, “We carried orange drink for 
four years but discontinued it in 1941. 
About a year ago requests reached such 
proportions that we reinstated it as a 
regular item. Since then it has been no 
fireball so far as sales are concerned but 
it maintains a good average and sells 
steadily”. A Kansas City firm says, “We 
regard orangeade as a rather important 
part of our business. It is a side line and 
the volume of it is not large when com- 
pared with quarts of milk. However, our 
volume of orangeade becomes attractive 
when it is compared with the sale of 
whipping cream, sour cream, chocolate 
drink, skim milk, and even cottage 
cheese. We can bottle it a vat at a time 
and consider it to be quite an impor- 
tant part of our business”. The mer- 
chandising manager of a Pittsburgh dairy 
says, “Orange drink is the only non- 
dairy product that we process in our 
plants and the only one sold on our 
routes. As it brings in a good return we 
are satisfied to handle it and promote it.” 
Possibly the best summation of the en- 
tire question came from this same Mer- 
chandising manager when he wrote “Vol- 
ume is not large but the profit margin is 
good”. In these uncertain times wisdom 
would seem to indicate that something 
where “the profit margin is good” might 
not be a bad something to have around. 


TRIP WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from Page 32) 


of inflationary prices, he has to work but 
30 minutes to put a pound of butter in 
the refrigerator. He declared that the 
butter industry must get this message 
across to the housewife. Mr. Davidson 
felt that the industry had been penny- 
wise and pound-foolish in not going back 
to the pre-war cardboard package. 


Ice cream came in for similar treatment 
at the hands of James Meehan, Phila- 
delphia Dairy Products Company. Mr. 
Meehan reiterated the need for stressing 
quality and said rigid sanitary specifica- 
tions must be followed, machinery must 
be modern, and flavors must be right. 
He said that the price of ice cream will 
have to be reduced eventually. 


There’s one more little bit of business 
we want to write about before we bring 
this trip to a close. You’ve heard a lot 
about southern hospitality. Well those 
boys from Greensboro and Durham, from 
Raleigh and Winston-Salem, from all 
through the area where this convention 
was held heally did it up brown. From 
the cordial reception desk where Mr. 
Landreth and Mr. Lytle presided to the 
happy bull and cow carved out of ice 
and the waiters bringing in cakes bril- 
liant with sparklers, the watch word was 
good company and thoughtful entertain- 
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ment. Proud they were of their State, 
these Tarheels, with their sights leveled 
on a bigger and better dairy industry. 
They had a humor that went with their 
courtesy. They told the story of a man 
from Chicago who queried the Chamber 
of Commerce in North Carolina concern- 
ing the opportunities for an honest dairy- 
man in that State who was a Republican 
and a Yankee. A Chamber official wrote 
back that as far as being a Republican 
and a Yankee were concerned the game 
laws would protect him and if he was an 
honest dairyman he would be without 
competition. Yes, it was a grade A cer- 
tified convention. And as we rolled north 
bound outof Greensboro with the big 
diesel chewing up the miles, we found 
our thoughts constantly returning to that 
wonderful grass, green and prophetic in 
the North Carolina winter. 


® 
HEADS CANADIAN DIVERSEY 


B. M. Kaple, formerly Cleveland Divi- 
sion manager for The Diversey Corpo- 
ration, has been elected president of The 
Diversey Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
according to announcement by H. W. 
Kochs, chairman of the board. 


In guiding the destiny of the Cana- 
dian company, Mr. Kaple will have the 
invaluable assistance of D. C. Russell, 
vice-president, and C. L. Hodgins, direc- 
tor of development. 
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Crawler Hand Truck 


MEANS for moving bulky loads 

to 500 Ibs. in weight over un- 

even surfaces is provided in the 
new “Trak-Truk” announced by the 
American Machine Works, Inc. The de- 
sign of this truck makes it possible to 
control truck movements with little phy- 
sical effort. 

The Trak-Truk moves on a crawler 
base or carriage equipped with contin- 
uous rubber belts. The continuous belts 
simplify movement of loads up and down 





stairs, and over curbings, ramps, loading 
platforms and end gates of vans or other 
motor trucks, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

When transporting loads on level sur- 
faces, the Trak-Truk is converted into a 
“rubber tired” general utility truck. By 
retracting the crawler base, the truck may 
be operated on the lower wheels like a 
two-wheel hand truck, with the belts 
acting as tires. 

In operation, the two endless rubber 
belts run over grooved aluminum wheels. 
These wheels are mounted on needle 
bearings. Forming part of the crawler 
base are two belt guides having roller 
supports for the belts. When the truck 
is loaded, the belts move easily between 
the guide channels and over the rolls. To 
permit maintaining the correct belt ten- 
sion, lock-type screws are provided to 
adjust the rear wheels forward or back. 

The crawler base pivots on two heavy 
steel plates welded to the tubular truck 
frame. These plates are located at a 
point on the frame to provide easy bal- 
ancing of the load. The base pivots up 
or down. 


Front wheels of the crawler base are 


USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


brakes. A cable pull on the truck handle 
engages the brakes. 

Structural design of the truck employs 
heavy tubular frame stock, formed and 
welded. Frame cross members are con- 
cave. Truck handles are integral with the 
side frames and are available in different 
lengths. The nose plate is made of heavy 
steel plate. 

* 
Hydraulic Pump 


AYNE-NORTHERN Company, an- 
nounces a new type portable 
hydraulic pump for operating hy- 
draulic jacks. They are deep well water 
supply contractors and use the pump 
for pulling well casing and pipe. 
This pump features durability, light- 
ness and compactness. One unit has 
been used 18 months under the worst 
kind of field conditions according to the 
manufacturer. A lifting eve makes a sim- 
ple job of hoisting the pump onto trucks 
for transporting to other job locations. 
The hydraulic pumping unit is a rad- 
ial type rated at 1750 r.p.m. Its open 
flow is 2.6 g.p.m. with 14% g.p.m. at 
10,000 p.s.i. It is powered by a one 
cylinder air cooled engine, 7.2 h.p. at 
3200 r.p.m. Approximate dimensions 
are: width, 16”; height, 36”; and length 
inside handles, 50”. 
Write to Layne-Northern Company, 
care of this publication for further in 


formation. Pump made available 60 
days after receipt of order. 
* 


Pipe Support 
| hoo ENGINEERING, INC. 


have developed a new type of stain- 

less steel support for sanitary piping 
for dairy products plants. They are of 
all-welded stainless steel construction, 
ground and polished and capable of car- 
rying a 300 pound load in pipes up-to 
three inches in diameter. 

Adjustable heads permit accurate 
alignment of piping. The manufacturer 
says they eliminate strains, for the heads 
support lines on both sides of unions, 
fittings and valves. Removable heads and 
ball type feet facilitate cleaning. 

There are two models of the floor type 
supports, one for lines running four to 
eight feet above the floor, and the other 
for lines 16 inches to four feet high. A 
third type is made for mounting on the 
wall. Heads on all three are interchange- 
able. For further details write to Engelke 
Engineering, Inc., care of this publica- 


provided with automobile expansion-typetion. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Jointless Pipe Fittings 


HE New Universal “No-Joint” Sani. 
Dairy Stainless Steel Fittings js 
claimed to incorporate advanced de. 
signs for utility and convenience for the 
dairy operator. These fittings are fabri- 
cated by a new fusing process that makes 
them one piece units from end to end. 
The process saves time, assures longer 
service and greater sanitation, according 
to the manufacturer. 
Universal Machining Co., Inc., of Ken- 
osha, Wisconsin, originators of the Sani- 
Dairy Stainless Steel Fittings manufac. 








ture a complete line of standard sanitary 
fittings equipped with the “NO-JOINT” 
feature. 

Universal Machining Co. alleges to be 
equipped with the latest type machinery 
manned by skilled personnel thoroughly 
experienced in the rigid requirements of 
dairy equipment and sanitary fittings. 
For further information write to Univer- 
sal Machining Co., care of this publica- 
tion. 


Ss 
Temperature Controller 


NEW combination motorized-valve 

temperature controller for use in 

many industrial processes is being 
introduced by Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company. 

The device is one of a series of “more 
compact” measuring and controlling de- 
vices to be brought out this year, accord- 
ing to John B. Moxness, industrial con- 
trols: engineer. He described it as “a 
temperature controller and motorized 
valve combination for on-off, two-posi- 
tion, floating’ or proportional control.” 
He said it would provide speedier and 
more economical installation as well as 
improved maintenance, and that it was 


suitable for use in most industries. 


In operation, Moxness said, a remote- 
bulb thermal system positions a powerful 
motorized valve in response to temper- 
ature changes. The unit is available with 
temperature ranges between minus 50 
degrees, and plus 700 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and with different sizes and types of 
valves. The self-contained assembly in- 
cludes valves, linkage, motor, transformer 


.and temperature controller. 
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Small Milk Filter 


NEW low-cost milk filter, manu- 
factured by the Sparkler Manufac- 


d turing Company, Mundelein, IIL, 


is specifically designed for use in small 
milk plants. 

The new filter, Model 8-M-3, is a com- 
plete unit and has a filtering area of one 





square foot. Should pipe-line pressure be 
insufficient, however, an auxiliary pump 
can be installed ahead of the filter. 


In addition, the filter possesses leak- 
proof qualities made possible only by the 
method of horizontal plate assembly that 
is standard construction in all Sparkler 
filters. 

All fine particles of foreign matter in 
the milk are removed, according to the 
manufacturer. Either filter paper of cloth 
can be used, and may be disposed of with 
each cleaning. All parts, including the 
one-inch sanitary tubing connections, are 
stainless steel. 


Floor Truck Manual 


COMPLETE presentation of the 
RAPISTAN line of floor trucks is 
contained in a new four-page bul- 
letin issued by The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc., material handling equip- 


ment manufacturers of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

The two-color bulletin includes photo- 
graphs, descriptions and specifications of 
the Freighter, Warehouser and Handy 
Andy models. A special section is de- 
voted to the features of the Rapistan 
trucks, with a photograph showing the 
construction of top and underside rig- 
ging common to all models. 


A cut-away view of a Rapid-Flame 
Hardened caster, used on the trucks, 
shows the double ball-bearing, hardened 
raceway construction which prolongs the 
life of a floor truck. A close-up view 
illustrates the interlocking corner pocket 
feature. Three types of wheels used on 
Rapistan trucks also are illustrated. 


Specifications tables list platform sizes, 


model numbers, types of wheels and 
casters used, carrying capacities and 
weights. 


A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
by writing to The Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, care of this publication. 


Time Switch 


TIME SWITCH from the labora- 
A tories of the Tork Clock Company 

to control “on” and “off” action 
automatically for a wide variety of elec- 
trical circuits has just been announced. 
It’s the No. 948 Torkmaster—latest, time 
switch designed to control window lights, 
signs, oil burners, coal stokers, hallway 
lights, poultry house lights, intermittent 
pumping mechanisms and all types of 
indoor and outdoor safety lights. Its 
design, construction, plus telechron motor 
and gearing aids fast performance with- 
out regular attention. 


Units stand up under heaviest wear 
according to rigid tests and the manu- 
facturer backs each unit with a 3-year 
unconditional guarantee when used with- 
in the rated electrical capacity. The 
Torkmaster can be adjusted in 15 minute 
steps without special tools. Indoor case 


is 3%” x 4” x 5%”, made of aluminum 


with special attachment for padlocking. 
This synchronous, self-starting unit hand- 
les up to 30 amperes on a single pole, 
and operates on 110-125 volt, 60 cycle 
A. C. Retails at $9.50. Write Tork 
Clock Company, care of this publication, 
for literature, quantity prices, and fur- 
ther information. 


Electric Radiator 


ORAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
K Long Island City, N. Y., has intro- 
duced an electric steam radiator 
designed to provide safe, low cost steam 
heat for cheese rooms, pasteurization 
rooms, and other areas where mainte- 
nance of even temperature is important 
The new Koral Electric Steam Radiator 

is thermostatically controlled to maintain 
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temperature desired and turns on and off 
automatically. Made of rust-resistant 
cast iron, the unit heats by convection 
and radiation and holds heat for a con- 
siderable period after it is shut off. 


Available in portable and stationary 
models, the radiator is made in six sizes, 


110-220 volts, AC-DC. It retails from 
$60 to $100. For further information 


write to Koral Electric Mfg. Co., care 
of this publication. 
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| 3455 EAST 150TH STREET 


AN EFFECTIVE BUSINESS BUILDER 


Useful — Interesting 
MAGIC CREAM. SIPHONS for home 
remove cream from bottled milk 
coffee, 


PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS — 
WIN NEW ONES 
Leading dairy firms find Magic Cream 
welcome sale booster aid. 
Homes using a cream 
more milk when they learn how many 
foods are improved by the liberal use 
of milk instead of water in preparing. 
Free sample for round or square bottles 
Glass $15.00 per gross or 
$100.00 per 1000 
Aluminum $17.50 per gross or 
$115.00 per 1000 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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Ferbredown sun POWDER 


HTST method. 
Heat to 186° 


In three minutes from the mixing vat the ic s done and finished 
chocolate in bottles is moving into the 
FORBES Chocclate Flavoring Powder makes friends fast and makes 


fast friends at same time 


The Benjamin P. Forbes Co., 2000 W. 14th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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WANTS and FOR SALES 








Classified Advertising Rates 
(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) 
Position Wanted 


50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2¢ for each additional word. 


All Other Advertisements 
Lichtface type: 5¢ per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum) 
(The name and address should be included in counting tine words) 
Keyed Address 
25e additional in the United States. 
50c¢ additional in Foreign Countries. 
When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


ee AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month ,.receding publication.) 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 


such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular display 
advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 








FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 





FOR SAJV.E—At our Staten Island Ware- FOR SALE ‘ *herry Burrell four wide 
house and Shon we have a good selection of soaker bottle washer. three phase motor drive 
Pasteurizers. Coolers. Bottle Washers. Bot- with or without lateral power driven curve. 
tle Fillers. Can Washers. Storage Tanks, This machine is ~ix years old and is in 
Heaters, Senarators, Weigh Cans, Filters, excellent condition <‘‘herry-Burrell Cabinet 


Tee Cream Freezers, Homoge mize rs. Vacuum Cooler, seven sections. 36 tubes each section, 
Pans, Churns. Pumns. ete ave money by Stainless Steel troughs, Aluminum ease. 
eor side ring good Used <a Reconditioned Cooler in very fine condition. Above washer 
en pment. Write or wire your require- and cooler changed for larger equipment. 
ments. Tester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- One 4810 Cherry-Burrell sweet water 
tion. 1 Fast 42nd Street. New York 17. cooler with 16x36" Black Steel Ac 


N. 


Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 3-M cumulator, float control, strainer. valves, 


on” 


eashhback pressure regulator valve; also zinc 


FOR SALE —Large quantity of clean. metalizing accumulator and connections with 
ised 48 mm. economy Per quart hr ttles at 4” x 4” compressor. Will cool about 4000 Ib. 
2 cents each f.o.b. N.Y.C. Also good service- per hour. One 5810 same as above without 
able used stan “we rd roun q quart milk bottle comvressor. toth guaranteed in excellent 
eases at 25 cer ts each fo.b. N.Y. Man- condition, used cne year. 100 Gallon Pfaudler 


F 


Cre: 


chester Cream (Co.. 421 EF. 174th St.. N. Y. C-Gal glass line pasteurizer, porcelain jacket, 
= re- 


N 3-M_ single phase motor. two speed agitator, 


i tneeeeeeetinenapmemnateananinadimas cording and indicating Cermemnetern. Excel- 


OR SALE —100 gallon Stainless Stee] lent condition. $250.00. 50-13%” x 4” newly 
amery Package Spray Pasteurizer. Ex- retinned Wilson style i ot se hoops. Mills 


cellent condition and very reasonable. Jewart two and one half gallon nearly new freezer 
brothers, Chaffee, N. Y. 3-M-2 with sixty gallon harding cabinet. Cherrv- 

— Burrell Bottle Filler with six valves only 
FOR SALE—Complete Bottling Unit used two years. G-Model, $800.00. Internal 


consisting of 6 wide Creamery Pack- 


tuhe and surface coolers, separators. steam 
generator boilers. pastenrizers and other 


age Washer, Bottle Conveyor to G-70 = equipment for sale. O. H. Bean. 23 Leslie 


Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line Filler, also “*%° Utica. N.Y 3-M 
Power Case Conveyor and Case Wash- FOR SALE — 2-300 gallon enil nasteur- 


er. 
Cit 


Located 50 miles from New York izer vats, good condition. price $200.00 each. 
, tin copper. 1-200 gallon eoil nasteurizer 
9° 


y. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- vat. just heen retinned, price $200.00 


poration, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 55 old style Baker ier machine, price $150- 
17, 
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N. ¥. 3-M OM. Wellington Creamery, Wellington. Texas, 





FOR SALE — SQUS ENT 





REBUILT — Poster surizers, Milk Coolers 
Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate Coolers 
and Heaters, Homogenizers and Bottle 
Washers. Send us your requirements. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 8-M- tf. 


FOR SALE — 100 and 200 gallon 
Creamery Package Round Stainless 
Steel Pasteurizers; Four 200 gallon 
Wright Stainless Steel Lined Pasteur. 
izers, paddle agitation; also 300 and 
400 gallon Cherry-Burrell Stainless 
Steel Spray Vat Pasteurizers. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 3-M 





FOR ‘ SAL E — No. 8 Creamery Package 
filler and capper, 8S. 8S. bowl, cap. up to 20 
quarts per minute, No. 2 plug and cover cap 
capper heads. 1-C otek Burrell 200 gallon 
spray pasteurizer, S. S. inside and out, C.C, 


Series. -R. G. Wright 6 ft. surface milk 
coolers, 18 - 1” tube *s per sec. Tinned copper, 
brazed joints. hep, - S.S. round weigh 
tanks - 450 Ib. e: ~“ap. - Toledo dial scale 850 


lb. cap. 1- Lathrop ‘on ean washer, 3 
cans per minute. 1- Ladd pressure case and 
bottle washer, 90 cases per hour. 25 HP 
Hamburg tubular boiler with oil burner and 
all controls. Selling because I am neo longer 
receiving and bottling. All of the above is 
in very good condition. Benner’s Dairy, 523 
Vine St., Perkasie, Pennsylvania. 3-M-3 











FOR SALE—Heil .4-wide Bottle W rasher, 
automatic discharge; washes quarts to % 
pints, 38 per minute ; 220 volts, 60 cycle, 3 
phase motor, in good condition. Elmhurst 
Clover'eaf Dairy Co., Addison, Illinois. 3-M 


"OR SALE—Cherry -Burrell Junior 
Cabinet Cooler with 7 wings each 36 
tubes high and Cherry-Burrell Sen- 
ior Cabinet Cooler with 11 wings each 
36 tubes high. Lester Kehoe Machin- 
ery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 3-M 


FOR SALE—6-16 Cherry-Burrell Filler, 
Stainless Bowl, with Dacro or plug cap- 
pers. Fills from % pints to 2 qts. Factory 
Rebuilt. Also, 6’°—3 section 36-—1” tube sur 
face cooler with Stainless Steel Covers. Also, 
Ideal and Vendall Milk Dispensers. Pilfour 
Dairy Farm, Ine., Neshanic, New — 


FOR SALE—Chester cabinet cooler, 20. 
OOO Ib. per hour eapacity, 7 wings with 
30 tubes each, type CPR 76, No. 4110. Ex 
cellent condition—replaced by larger unit. 
Christiana Milk Products Co., Ine., Chris 
tiana, Pa. 3-M 
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Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY | 


AT LOWER COST | 
DRY MILK MACHINES | 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 





MICHIGAN 
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FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE — Complete milk equipment. 
Very gvod 125 gal. stainless steel Manton- 
Gaulin homogenizer, equipped with 5 HP 
motor; 100 gal. Pfaudler pasteurizer, equip- 
ped with recording and indicating thermom 
_ 6-valve Milwaukee fillers ; two 


eters ; 
9-valve . B. Milwaukee fillers with Monel 
metal R.. 6 feet wide 2-section surface 


cooler; two No. 2 Kleen-seal cappers for 
Milwaukee filler. Stanley Zambek, Baptis- 
town, New Jersey. 3-M 


FOR SALE—1 Stainless Steel Cherry- 
Burrell Nu-line G 100 bottie Filler and 
Capper. Stainess Steel bowl, cover and float. 
Good Condition. Has had geod care. Replaced 
by larger unit. Also, 1500 used Cumberland 
Quart milk bottle crates tur round bottles. 
Breuninger Dairies, 3015 N. Tth St., Phila. 
33, Pa. 3-M 





WANTED — EQUIPMENT 


WANTED—Boilers ; high or low pressure, 
used. Any size or type. Also used smoke 
stacks, pumps, motors, pipe, valves and fit- 


tings. Give full information and prices in 
first letter. Otto Biefeld Company, Water- 
town, Wisc. 3-M 


Wanted to buy, a used 3M pound capacity 
Stainless Steel Cheese Vat. Sauquoit Valley 
Dairy Co., Inc., 491 French Road, Utica 4, 
New York 3-M 














FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Priced for immediate sale. Used 
Bottles and Cases, 2500 gross 56mm 
Cream Tops. 1000 gross 56 mm Straight 
necks, All Blown Glass, No Color. 10,- 
000 New Durham 12 qt. cases. Will sell 
part lots. Phone or Wire Collect. 
Ideal Farms, Inc., 960 Belmont Ave., 
Paterson 2, N. J.. Hawthorne 7-5575. 

3-M-2 

FOR $ SALE—U ‘sed milk bottle crates. Can 
leface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 


Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE — Truck lettering and trade- 
mark decals, made for your truck and store 
advertising. Easy to apply; uniform, dis- 
tinetive, economical for small or large needs. 
Write for catalog. Mathews Co., 827 So. 
Harvey, Oak Park, Illinois. 2-M-2 


Divco Floor Mats, old style per set 
$6.50, 1946—1948 per set $7.25, F.O.B. 
Buffalo. Satisfaction guaranteed. Iro- 
quois Mat Co., 700 Swan St., Buffalo 
10, N. Y. 2-M-2 
COAL — Double screened, washed West 
Virginia Pea, Nut, Egg, or Nut slack. This 
is the coal you have been looking for. Car- 
~ Coal Corp., 55 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 3-M-5 

FOR SALE—INSULATED MILK 
TRUCK BODIES for farm pick-up. 
Write for prices and deliveries. Mill- 
ington Truck Body Co., Inc., Milling- 
ton, Mich., Huntington, Ind.; Sparta, 
Wisc. 2-M-6 








FOR SALE Chocolate Powder and 
Chocolate Syrup for making Non- Settling 
Chocolate Milk. Your trial order will receive 
“ur prompt attention. Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. 3-M-t.f 


POR SALE 
fresh oranges. 
$1.35 per No. 
Company, 


Orange-Ade Base made from 
Nothing to add but water, 
10 tin. Bradway Chocolate 
New Castle, Indiana. 3-M-t.f. 


March, 1949 


Yiim 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


tOR SALE —Pasteurized Milk Bottling 
i‘lunt im Wiscolsin. Sales last year over 74,- 
vUd. xceuent Buuding and location, Building 
can be rented or bougut with busiless. Some 
verms Cab be arranged. KBox 1UZ, care tus 
publication. 3-M-3 


FOR SALE Milk ruutes, 3 trucks and 
pasteurizing plant in Bergen County, N. J. 
scepiy, ux lus, care this publication. 3-M 

FUK SALE — Retail milk business 
and pasteurizing plant in resort area 


ot New York State. $30,000.00 takes 
inis Money making proposition. FP. VU. 
pox 651, New York 7, N. Y. 3-M-2 


FOR SALE — Well established milk busi- 
less 1m South Central Kansas town of 11,00V0 
pupuialiou. Doing between lorty and tlorty- 
Ove Luvwusubd Gouars a year lu relaul and 
whoiesale dairy business. Upportunity tor 
eXpalsivl. Liunt, eyuipment, route, trucks, 
16 ucres, modern house and other mmpreve- 
Wels $2,000.00. Uwner lm business 
LWelly-sevel years — Wishes to retire, box 
iU+4, cure this publication, é-M 


We Have A Proposition For A New 
xork City Approved Milk Plant ‘that 
will be Very Profitable. No Iinvest- 
ment Kequired. Write box 109, care 


this publication. 3-M 

FOR SALE—Dairy plant, equipment, anu 
routes in sunny ‘Tucson, Arizona. Handling 
approximately 1U00U gailons dally througu 
wholesaie outiets. Selimg to settle estute 
Write ©. C. Pendergast, Route 1, Box Vid, 
Guendale, Arizona, 3-M-z 

F ‘OR ‘SALE — Milk and Butter manufac- 
turing plant. Also distributing Ice Cream, 
in most thriving part of Western Canada. 








Business now doing better than $100,0U0U 
yearly. Could be doubled inside of a_year 
with proper management. Price  $60,0U0U. 


Kkeply, Box 111, care this publication. 3-M 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced working man- 
uger for a small modern bottling piant in 
New York State, which has a retail and 
wholesale business of six to eight thousand 
pounds daily. Must have a thorough under 
standing of dairy machinery, be ec: apable ol 
handling men, and of managing two routes. 
box 1U8, care this publication. 3 M 


WANTED - 





WANTED—Salesman to carry on grocery 
stures and restaurants. Will furnish car, 
salary, and commission. State age, Last two 


places employed, and education. Grant- 
Patten Milk Company, Chattanooga, Ten- 
messee. 3-M 





WANTED—Manager for New York City 


Milk Pasteurizing and Bottling plant, State 
experience and salary desired. Box 373, care 
this publication. 12-M-t-f. 








POSITION WANTED 





- ‘OSITION WANTE D. 
Fluid receiving plant. Course in Dairy Pro- 
duction, 20 years diversified experience, 
quality control, field work, procurement 
work. Knows N. Y. City and N. J. Health 
Dept. regulations. Or would consider start- 
ing new plant now: building and get your 
need milk. Married. References. Will ar- 
range for interview. Box 382, care this pub- 
lieation. 2-M-2 


As "7 anager of 





married. 


Dairy Technician, 32, Holding 
New York testers license. Presently first 
man at laboratory of manufacturing plant. 


and education in 
Wants position which gives 
prospects for future near or in New York 
(ity. Good References. Box 101, care this 
publication. 3-M 


10 years broad experience 
the dairy field. 


POSITION WANTED 


Dairy Specialist -- E xcellent responsible 
and practical experience in both processing 
and distribution. Bachelor of Science degree 


from Eastern University, age 31, married, 
veteran. Seeking supervisory position in 
NYC or commuting area. Recently returned 


from out of town to New York, therefore 
seeking new business connection. Box 105, 
care this publication. 3-M 


POSITION WANTED—Wish to contact 
Dairy or Ice Cream plant in capacity of 
supervisor. Am authority on manufacture 
of all milk products. Will build up quality, 
sales and morale. For particulars and cre- 
deutials write, box 106, care this publication. 

3-M 


POSITION WANTED — Plant 


or working foreman; 


manage! 
16 years experience 


milk and ice cream. Age 34. Must be in the 
East Best of references. Box 107, car 
this publication 3-M-2 
Four year course dairy college graduat 
wo area ‘. ke quality control or laborato 
positi in New England States New 
York | ‘ity. Have had two years experi 
in quality control work. Write Box 110, 
care this publicatio 3-M 
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SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY! 
STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 


for milk plant equipment. Chemically 
inert to all dairy products, stainless 
steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- 
vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 
— will give years of lasting service. 

We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of 
stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements. 


STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE ST.PAUL 4 MINNESOTA 








Oregon Dairymen’s Association 
g y 


Pacific Slope Dairy Industry Faces 
Public Relations Need Retiring President 
Declares — Bangs Control Emphasized 


UDGE W. A. JOHNSON, retiring president of the Oregon 

Dairymen’s Association, at a three day 1949 planning 

session in Cornwallis, told association members that Ore- 
gon’s Bangs control program has been “good, but not good 
enough.” 

“An extensive calfhood vaccination program will aid us in 
doing a better job,” Judge Johnson said. “We do not have 
knowledge of any counties where Bang’s disease has been 
completely cleaned up and kept that way for a long period 
of time.” 

Judge Johnson urged strongly a move toward better public 
relations between the dairy industry and milk consumers. “The 
consumer says milk is too high, and the cream line is also too 
high in the bottle.” the Judge pointed out. “We have failed 
miserably in getting our cases across to the consumers. 

The resolutions committee, headed by Ray Hobson of 
Amity, proposed rapid construction of a modern laboratory 
building and new dairy barn on the campus of Oregon State 
College; passage by the 1949 state legislature of the new 
Oregon Brand Law; a change in the law which would see the 
State Board of Agriculture appoint the Director of Agriculture 
and, as a separate individual, also appoint an administrator for 
milk control; expressing opposition to any form of daylight 
saving time. 

Other recommendations and resolutions were: a demand 
for a new parity formula taking farm wages into consideration; 
approval of taking taxes off oleo so long as use of yellow color- 
ing matter is forbidden; appointment of an active public re- 
lations committee; recommended castration of registered bulls 
sent to the sales yards because of low production inheritance; 
increasing of maximum number of milkings a day to be handled 
by official testers. 

New officers elected to head the association which rep- 
resents Oregon’s 43,000 dairymen were: Arthur Ireland, Hol- 
stein breeder of Forest Grove, president; Al Lindow, Hol- 
stein man of Portland, first vice president; William Sweet, 
Jersey breeder from Sixes, second vice president. Roger Morse, 
college dairy department head, was again named secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors of the association elected to serve the next two 
vears were: W. A. Johnson, retiring president, of Grants Pass; 
Chris Hoffman, Tillamook; Wilbur Reiling, Klamath Falls. 
Hold-over directors still serving on the association board are: 
W. O. Christensen, North Powder; Fred Knox, Gaston; Homer 
Shelby, Albany; Fred Rudat, Jr., Brownsmead. 











“MEDICALLY APPROVED | 


No milk except 





gives you the distinction of telling your customer you 
voluntarily submit to regulation of the Medical Profession. 


THIS PRESTIGE INCREASES ALL YOUR SALES 
Write now for information 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS 


1265 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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‘Does the Joh with Less Pressure 




















The CP Single-Service Mulfti- 
Flo Valve (shown approxi- 


: 
| myit-FLo HOMOGENIZER GSES 
with Single-Serv'ce Va 


Me 


As its name “Multi-Flo” implies, the unique CP Single-Service 
Valve’gives many flows and provides more uniform breakup and 
thorough results with less pressure and horsepower (assure your- 


self—check the horsepowei) thus reducing load and wear. 


Whether your product is Market Milk, Evaporated Milk or Ice 
Cream Mix, a CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer will homogenize it most 
efficiently .. . at lowest cost for power and with minimum clean-up 
time. Write for Bulletin N-12. 


Ask for 
THE Creamery Pactage MFG. COMPANY [mma 
~~, 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Atlanta « Boston + Buffalo + Chicago « Dallas « Denver » Houston + Kansas City, Mo. « Los Angeless 
Minneapolis + Nashville « New York « Omahe « Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. « St. Lovis« 
Salt Lake City * Son Francisco + Seattle « Toledo, Ohio + Waterloo, ta. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, England 




















yourself — 


WHAT COOLER is completely fabricated of stainless steel, 
the headers, swing joints and legs? 


WHAT COOLER will cool any liquid from water to heavy j 
cream mix in a matter of seconds? 


WHAT COOLER uses direct ammonia for low cost, low temp 
ture cooling with greater efficiency? 


WHAT COOLER through experienced engineering and st 
construction, gives most years of service? 


COOLER is most popular with dairy and ice cream 
COOLER controls comply with A.S.M.E. regulations? 


COOLER is easiest to clean and maintain? 


COOLER fits perfectly into any product processing li 4 


Here's the preferred cooler, with all the features— you'll find a Mojonnier Compact Cooler of the right 
giving greater value for your money than any other _ size and capacity to fit perfectly into your opera- 
unit on the market! Whatever your dairy cooling job, tion from start to finish. Consult us now, write: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. * 4601 WEST OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin No. 180, describing st que # * 
the complete line of Mojonnier quet 
Compact Coolers, shown at 2 


right, is ready for you. Write + fata 


for your copy todoy. 
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